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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Wuen Congress returns at the beginning of 1958, upper- 
most in the minds of its leaders will be the crisis in U. S. 
defense revealed by the Soviet sputniks. Reassuring words 
from the White House failed to calm the demand for higher 
military spending, but the burgeoning economic recession 
means tough sledding for any military programs which 
demand higher taxes. 

Since it became clear, moreover, that Defense Department 
“experts” were somewhat less than seers on the subject of 
their own requirements, and since the Congress of the United 
States has rarely been noted for original thinking, it is 
likely that the coming debates will proceed in an atmosphere 
of unparalleled confusion. The fact that 1958 is an election 
year should add a bit of good, clean demagogy to that 
atmosphere. 

In an attempt to contribute a small degree of impartial 
reason to the discussion, THE New L&aApeER next week will 
publish a 28-page, booklet-size special section on the defense 
crisis. In it, Professor Klaus Knorr of Princeton examines 
all the major issues of military spending: Soviet ready 
strength and technical capabilities, the meaning of the new 
weapons and the end of America’s thermonuclear supremacy. 
the concepts of massive retaliation and limited war, the 
often-slighted but literally vital question of defense against 
air attack, the effects of defense spending on the economy 
at large, the question of waste and interservice rivalry in 
military management, current practices in defense contracts 
and—last but not least—the question of political leadership 
in promoting realistic military policies. In each of these 
areas, Professor Knorr provides the hard facts, presents the 
views of various schools of thought, points out limitations 
in each viewpoint, and makes his own suggestions for reform 





or revision of current practice. His review is as coldly 
analytical as it is thorough. 

Professor Knorr, author of The War Potential of Nations, 
is Associate Director of the Center of International Studies 
at Princeton, as well as professor of economics there. He 
has been and still is a consultant to various departments of 
the Federal Government, and has lectured frequently at the 
various colleges of the armed services. In addition to his 
own recent book, he contributed two chapters to the study 
Military Policy and National Security, and has written on 
defense problems for Foreign Affairs and other journals 
in the United States and abroad. 

Next week’s special section, sponsored by the Tamiment 


Institute, will also be published simultaneously by the Center } 


of International Studies at Princeton. 

InpEx: Next week, too, we will publish our annual index 
of New Leaper features. This will contain complete listings 
of all New Leaper articles, writers and books reviewed, 
carefully arranged for easy reference. In this space next 
week, we will review the highlights of the year, trying to 
analyze as objectively as possible our performance during 
1957, as compared with previous years. Libraries and other 
institutions needing extra copies of the index should con- 
tact us as soon as possible. 

Last CHANCE: The back cover this week offers you your 
final opportunity to take advantage of our Christmas Gift 
Premium—which lands you or a friend a new book and (let 
it not be forgotten) gets us new readers. The New Class, 
The Hungarian Revolution, or Five Novels by Alberto 
Moravia can be yours, and a year of THE New Leaper your 
friend’s, for only $6. But you must act before midnight 
Christmas Eve, for the offer expires Christmas Day. 
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U. S. Aid to Asia 


In the post-sputnik storm over military spending, there 
has been a tendency to forget that the major struggle to- 
day is political, and the most volatile battlefield is South 
Asia. If such nations as India, Burma, Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia were to join China in the Soviet bloc, the USSR 
would need no war to enforce its will on the West. On the 
other hand, the global fantasies of the Kremlin can be 
checked if these underdeveloped nations can acquire the 


same political and social stability as the European democ- 
racies, In this context, a $500-million loan to India obvi- 
ously can be more decisive than ten times that amount 
spent on armaments, Yet even this emergency measure is 
less important than a long-range program for aiding Asia. 
Minoo R. Masani, an Indian businessman and political lead- 
er, and V. Vithal Babu, an Indian economist, explain why 
our effort thus far has lagged behind Asia’s pressing needs. 
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NEEDED: AN ASIAN 
MARSHALL PLAN 


By Minoo R. Masani 


NE OF the most potent sources of discord in the 
ie alt world community is the gulf that exists 
between some of the more industrialized, prosperous 
countries and those that are still eking out their existence: 

¢ The United States, with 6 per cent of the world’s 
area, produces about one-third of the world’s goods and 
one-half of its manufactured products. 

¢ The per-capita production of goods and services in 
the United States is approximately 20 times as great as 
that of the underdeveloped areas, and Western Europe’s 
is about 10 times as great. 

® According to United Nations statistics, in 1949 Amer- 
icans earned an average of $1,440; the Indonesian worker 
earned only $27, 

© The life expectancy in our part of the world is only 
about 36 years, or half of what it is in the Atlantic 
community. 

Consider some of the paradoxes of this situation. The 
underdeveloped areas embrace Africa, practically the 
whole of Asia (except Japan) and a large part of South 
America. The home of two-thirds of the free world’s 
population, these nations live at various stages of history, 
ranging from the 5th to the 20th century. Diverse in race, 
religion and culture, they share one common condition: 
Their production, income and living standards are de- 
plorably low. 

On the other hand, nature has generously endowed 
these regions with considerable natural resources, They 
are rich in oil, rubber, jute, iron and manganese ore 
and many other materials on which the West is dependent 
in varying degrees, For instance, the Middle East has 
two-thirds of the world’s crude oil, all of the world’s tin 


is produced by underdeveloped countries, the Belgian 


Congo alone produces 60 per cent of the world’s uranium 
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and 90 per cent of its radium, and the entire rubber sup- 
ply comes from underdeveloped areas. 

If the underprivileged people’s age-old resignation 
to their poverty had continued, perhaps this state of af- 
fairs, though sad, would not be of crucial world signifi- 
cance. But a new element has emerged: The old resig- 
nation is being replaced by a vague but general resentment 
against such conditions. Fired by a growing knowledge 
of better developed countries, the leaders thrown up by 
these people are expressing an increasingly insistent de- 
sire for speedy economic growth and a fuller life. The 
people are no longer content with the status of “the man 
with the hoe” and are not prepared to accept for them- 
selves and their children a permanently inferior place in 
world society. This “charging of old need with new 
desire” has created a truly explosive situation. A giant 
is awakening from his slumber and stretching his arms. 

When you get impatient with the naiveté of Asians 
who are deceived by Communist coexistence propaganda, 
or you feel righteous indignation at the double standard 
applied by some to the behavior of the democracies and 
that of the Communist countries, think of the environ- 
ment in which the Asian intellectual who is guilty of such 
attitudes finds himself. True, his country may have re- 
cently achieved national independence. The withdrawal 
of Western rule has, however, left him facing tremendous 
problems. On the economic side, there is generally a 
shockingly low national income which must provide for a 
rapidly rising population; on the social and cultural side, 
there is a predominantly illiterate population, steeped 
largely in ignorance and superstition, with low physical 
vitality and low social mobility. 

National pride demands that one should catch up, if 
not with the prosperity of the United States and Canada, 





at least with that of France or Italy. Yet the new ruling 
class finds itself ill-equipped for the task. Lacking capital 
resources and trained manpower, and inhibited by na- 
tional pride from asking for aid, the Asian intellectual 
seeks some method of upgrading his country overnight 
so that it can face the West on terms of equality and self- 
respect. Only too often, he does not see in Communism 
the brave new world that Western utopians saw in the 
’30s, but a means of ruthlessly mobilizing a poor na- 
tion’s manpower and resources so as to attain economic 
strength, military power and world esteem. Is it sur- 
prising that, when he is told that wonderful things have 
been achieved in Soviet Russia and Communist China and 
is denied a fuller knowledge of Communism’s failure to 
deliver the goods, the Asian intellectual falls a victim of 
Communist propaganda? 

Deprived of British, French or Dutch rulers on whom 
to blame all our misfortunes, is it not natural that we 
should look outside the country for a new scapegoat? 
Memories of past political subjection combine with re- 
sentment of continuing claims of white supremacy to 
make the United States, the current symbol of white su- 
premacy, the obvious target of our righteous anger. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, the instinctive reaction of a 
man who looks out from a slum at a beautiful mansion 
is not that of love for his more fortunate neighbor. The 
offer and acceptance of aid does not necessarily make 
much difference. It was thousands of years ago that 
Confucius asked: “Why do you dislike me? I have never 
done anything to help you!” 

Governmental policies in Asia and Africa vary a great 
deal, Inevitably, though, they reflect the fear these coun- 
tries have of losing their newly-won independence, and 
an impatience to cease being part of the world’s forgotten 
peoples that prevails among the new ruling class. Some- 
times these policies are marked by a certain amount of 
doctrinaire thinking, and are based on preconceptions 
that are a carryover of the period when power and re- 
sponsibility were denied to native people. 

It would be unrealistic to ignore the fact that certain 
acts give rise to diffidence among potential investors 
abroad. Often the economic policies of the newly-freed 
countries may err in one respect or another; they may 
rely too much on the instrumentality of the state and 
be over-ambitious. But who doesn’t make mistakes? The 
very basis of democracy is the right of every people to 
make mistakes and to pay for them in the hope that they 
will not be repeated. 

I myself am an independent member of the House 
of the People in Delhi. Sitting on the Opposition benches, 
I endeavor to function as a constructive critic of our 
government. I do not find myself in agreement with 
various of its policies, be they in the sphere of economic 
affairs or international relations. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that they are undertaken with the best of intentions 
and motives, and with every concern for the growth of 


individual freedom and the happiness ot the peopk§ the Ur 

Sometimes these policies appear to be forcing the pace} the fir 
budgeting for resources that do not exist, or setting w.§ countr 
realistic goals for governmental ownership and Manage ¢ prescr. 
ment. But we have to give some weight to the plea tha} well-ve 
the process must be rapid enough to satisfy the swift} will b 
burgeoning aspirations of people suddenly released from} but it 
a Malthusian world and endowed with political power} ticable 
who, like Oliver Twist, are asking for more—more tj} Whi 
eat, more clothing, more living space, more education—| How ] 
before the means to satisfy these demands have become| specifi 
available. The “inevitability of gradualness,” as Sidney! tent at 
Webb used to call it, is not a concept with which hungn to thes 
people are likely to have much patience. The claims oi} interes 
political realism, advocates of such governmental policie| curity, 
insist with some force, must be balanced against thej three. 
claims of economic realism. The difficulties in our econ nso 
omy are those of expansion, the pains are the pains o{} rience 
growth. Let it also be remembered that in countries wher bility | 
national unity is often tenuous and tribal, and racial} increas 
religious and linguistic consciousness is still strong =f of cap 
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liable to erupt, the sponsoring of economic growth ma | produc 





strengthen democracy by focusing attention and energie} tured 
on a common purpose. ; per-Caj 

As the years pass and greater experience is acquire’ my co 
in administration and the laws of economics, there i keepin 
every reason to believe that the policies of these nes) AB 
governments will be increasingly guided by a sense oi, observ 
realism. Too fast a timetable will no doubt have to be an inc 
revised, and too ambitious a target lowered. Already, onli} be wor 
ten years after independence in the case of several Asia| that if 
countries, signs of such a hopeful trend may be dis} many 
cerned. This is clear from the frankness and courage with} to be | 
which Prime Minister Nu of Burma, at a meeting heli} way in 
this summer in Rangoon, admitted the mistakes matt 
by his government and charted a new path: 

“Because of our intense enthusiasm to achieve thee 
results in the quickest possible time, we have committe! 
several blunders. . . . We have been prompted by # 
intense desire to achieve national self-sufficiency, to pro 
mote living standards. . . . In bringing about these re, 
sults, we adopted hasty methods. We wanted to get ! 
thing done in one month which normally should tak 
one year. 

“Now it is evident that we cannot unduly hasten 
plans. Therefore, out of the new economic projects, 0! 
those projects which are considered indispensable wi 
be allowed to proceed. All others will be suspended. ..- 
In order to step up production in the economic field, th 
operation of industrial and mining enterprises, ext 
certain key projects, should not be entrusted solely 
those who are only interested in getting salaries. Th 
should be entrusted also to those who have profit m 
tives. . . . From practical experience, I no longer lit 
to see Government’s finger in all sorts of economic pié : 

“The plan may be the best that could be devised Sf inpjay 
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eopk | the Union [of Burma], but if it is not in consonance with 
» pac} the financial resources and manpower resources of the 
1g 4 country, then it may be likened to a health scheme which 
anage. ¢ prescribes two eggs and one bottle of milk a day and a 
a tha} well-ventilated and quiet house for a poor laborer, It 
wifth | will be divorced from reality. The plan may be ideal, 
from} but it is important to remember that it should be prac- 
power} ticable.” 
ore to} What role will Western capital play in this situation? 
‘ion—| How passive or dynamic is its part to be? What is its 
ecome| specific function in this scheme of things? To what ex- 
‘idney! tent are such investment and aid desirable? The answers 
ungn to these questions may be predicated on motives of self- 
ms o(f interest, considerations of national and international se- 
olicie'| curity, the sentiment of altruism or a combination of all 
st the| three. 
econ. Insofar as economic self-interest is concerned, expe- 
ins o!} rience has shown that there is not the slightest incompati- 
where} bility between the industrialization of a country and an 
acial| increase in aggregate exports to it, not merely in terms 
x anit of capital goods and raw materials but even of finished 
'mar{ products. Indeed, a high per-capita import of manufac- 
ergie} tured goods would appear usually to accompany high 
; per-capita manufacturing output. The experience of 
ire’. my country during the first half of this century is in 
re ii keeping with this generalization. 
: nes} A British Chancellor of the Exchequer once made the 
se o| observation that if every Indian were to wear his dhoti 
to bee an inch longer, the textile industry of Lancashire would 
onl} be working three shifts a day! There can be no question 
Asin | that if, as a result of current plans and developments in 
» dis many underdeveloped countries, more employment were 
withp to be provided and a little more money were to find its 
helif way into the pockets of large masses of people in the 
made 
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towns and countryside, additional purchasing power 
would create a market of tremendous potentialities. 

Every time a man leaves his village and joins a new 
industrial township or moves to a city, his way of life 
changes and his wants diversify. A recent survey of living 
conditions in two small towns in the Punjab illustrates 
this point. One was Nangal, erected in the last decade 
to accommodate the personnel of our largest multi-purpose 
river valley project, the Bhakhra-Nangal Administration; 
the other was a small town called Una, from which many 
of the construction workers for the giant dam had been 
recruited, 

In Nangal, the worker begins furnishing his home at 
a lower income level than in Una. At a salary of $21 
per month, he tends to provide his one-room apartment 
with beds, a table, and a chair or a stool. On the shelf 
there will be some crockery, and the walls will almost 
certainly be decorated with calendars and a family photo- 
graph or two. Though the Una home has more than one 
room, it is bare of all these items except perhaps a bed. 
The Nangal housewife also uses curtains, a thing unheard 
of in Una, and the Nangal population is more dress-con- 
scious, In addition, Nangal has a cinema, clubs and rec- 
reation centers; Una has none of these. When one visits 
the homes of officials at Nangal, one finds less jewelry 
worn than in conventional families, but many of the 
better-class Nangal homes have radios and even washing 
machines taken over from withdrawing American fami- 
lies. For every family that has a washing machine, four 
or five express a desire for one. 

Insofar as the Communist threat to the underdeveloped 
regions—and through them to the free world—is con- 
cerned, the picture of the Indian peasant peeping over the 
Great Wall of China to see which country is making 
more rapid advances before deciding whether or not 
to go Communist is altogether fanciful. | have never 
been among those who trace a simple, automatic relation- 
ship between economic prosperity and the maintenance 
of democratic freedoms, nor among those who believe 
that filling empty stomachs is the answer to the problem 
of defeating Communism. I have always argued that an 
empty mind and soul can provide as good a breeding 
ground for Communism as an empty stomach. But a 
nation that sees a process which will afford a richer life, 
and which sees that this can be achieved alongside of, 
and through, the practice of democratic freedoms, is 
much more likely to resist totalitarianism’s false promises 
than a people which is ground down in hopeless poverty 
and degradation. 

In this regard, I believe that the situation in Europe 
which led to the Marshall Plan exists in Asia today. In 
the last year or two, the Soviet rulers have skillfully 
switched the emphasis of their foreign policy from the 
West to the East, and from the military plane to the 
political, ideological and economic plane. Thus a newer 
and broader concept of national security must be evolved 


to meet the new Soviet economic challenge in Asia. 

Are material self-interest or considerations of security 
in themselves adequate reasons for the interest that one 
part of the world should take in another? What have 
been the real mainsprings of the Marshall Plan, of Point 
Four and of Technical Cooperation Aid? Are these great 
programs of altruism, unparalleled in world history, 
founded on mere charity? If that were so, they would in 
the end prove unacceptable to those who seek their aid. 
Are they, as the cynics would have it, caused by the need 
to get rid of surplus goods and materials? If so, they 


would constitute a new form of exploitation. Is the defeg 
of Communism their sole purpose? Such a purpog, 
though good, is not in itself adequate. I should like t) 
think that what really actuates these great projects js 
fraternity, the desire to share with one whose need js 
greater than one’s own. 

The drive for economic development is on in the under. 
industrialized regions. The question is not whether this 
transformation will occur but at what rate and how, and 
whether or not these people will do the job in association 
with the rest of the free world, 





THE AMERICAN-SOVIET RACE 


MERICAN-Soviet competition con- 
_. to be a potent factor in 
Asian economic development. A fac- 
tual report on precisely what the U.S. 
and USSR have provided is in order: 

India: The United States contrib- 
uted nearly $330 million to help 
the successful implementation of 
India’s First Five Year Plan (1951- 
56). The basic accent was on inten- 
sifying agricultural production. U.S. 
grants included $25 million for the 
importing of fertilizers, $23 million 
for drilling 5,000 deep-tube wells, 
and $64 million for the importing of 
steel for farm implements. The U.S. 
also granted DDT and equipment 
worth $22 million for a nationwide 
anti-malaria program, plus $63 mil- 
lion for 8,700 freight cars, 100 lo- 
comotives, and steel for railways. 

In the process of expanding food 
production, a comprehensive scheme 
of Community Development Projects 
was inaugurated to stimulate the 
spirit of self-help at the village level 
through improved agriculture, basic 
education, cottage industries and 
public-health measures. The Indian 
Government, with help from the 
Ford Foundation, established centers 
for training village community work- 
ers, and the U.S. aid program in- 
cluded the necessary equipment for 
this purpose. 

U.S. aid was strategic in the First 
Five Year Plan, though for every 


By V. Vithal Babu 


dollar spent by the U.S. the Indian 
Government contributed eleven. With 
the launching of the Second Five 
Year Plan, which lays particular 
stress on the development of basic 
industry, India has run into foreign- 
exchange problems. It needs nearly 
$800 million to carry out the minimal 
“hard-core” program, and has re- 
quested a $500-million loan from the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has 
been constructing a million-ton steel 
plant at an estimated cost of $115 
million, on a long-term credit basis. 
In addition, the Soviets have been 
developing a 30,000-acre mechanized 
farm, for which they supplied 69 
tractors, 36 transport vehicles and 
674 items of agricultural machinery. 
On November 9, India and the USSR 
concluded an agreement whereby the 
Soviet Union would build a heavy- 
machine-tool plant, an optical glass 
factory, a plant for manufacturing 
coal-mining machinery and a 250,- 
000-kilowatt capacity thermal power 
station. The Soviet Union will also 
establish other projects connected 
with mining and processing of coal. 
It was estimated that a $126-million 
credit would be made available for 
these projects, carrying an annual in- 
terest rate of 214 per cent and pay- 
able in twelve annual instalments. 

Pakistan: U.S. economic assist- 
ance in Pakistan has also been large- 





ly aimed at increasing food wee 
tion. The U.S. has provided nearly § 
$59 million for this purpose—more | 
than half the cost of the programs, } 
This aid went for multi-purpose proj- 
ects, agricultural research, soil and 
water conservation, fertilizer distri- 
bution, etc. 

Under the village “AID” program, | 
educational and medical work is be- ¢ 
ing done with U.S. assistance. This 
includes construction of village wells 
and drains, an adult literacy cam- 
paign, malaria control, and an agri- 
cultural extension service. The U.S. 
has also been supplying technicians 
for engineering projects, and has 
aided geological and industrial-devel- 
opment surveys. Altogether, Pakistan 
has received $278.5 million from the 
United States. 

Pakistan has refused aid from the 
Soviet Union, but recently signed a 
trade agreement. 

Afghanistan: Total U.S. aid to 
Afghanistan, as of March 1957, was 
$8.6 million—for the Helmand Val- 


ley project, transport services, rural ) 


activities, mining and public health. 

Soviet aid was closely linked with 
the expansion of Soviet trade it 
Afghanistan. A 1950 trade agreement 
provided for the import of Soviet 
machinery and transportation equip 
ment, as against credits for the fu 
ture export of Afghan minerals to the 


USSR. This led to other Soviet cred: 
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its covering the cost of equipment 
and technical services in the build- 
ing of grain elevators, flour mills, 
baking plants, etc. And this was fol- 
lowed by a new Afghan-Soviet agree- 
ment whereby Moscow furnished 
$100 million in long-term credits for 
several economic projects. 

Ceylon: Because it entered a 
five-year trade agreement with Com- 
munist China in 1952, Ceylon was 
disqualified from U.S. aid until April 
1956. Then nearly $6 million was 
made available to help finance the 
purchase of Diesel locomotives, to 
provide construction equipment and 
technical assistance for irrigation 
projects, and to improve highways. 
Although Chinese trade with Ceylon 
remains extensive, the Soviet Union 
has not yet embarked on economic 
assistance here. 

Burma: After receiving $21 mil- 
lion of U.S. aid, Burma in mid-1953 
requested the termination of the pro- 
gram. That was when Burma de- 
cided to appeal to the UN against the 
incursion of American-backed Chi- 
nese Nationalist troops into north- 
eastern Burma. Despite this, the Ford 
Foundation was later active in raising 
Burmese agricultural standards. In 
the last year, Burma has abandoned 
an ambitious Eight Year Plan and 
adopted a more modest Four Year 
Plan, and is now seeking U.S. loans 
to bring new land under cultivation, 
diversify agriculture, expand trans- 
portation, and extend 
Joint mutual-assistance plans are be- 
ing formulated. 

In 1956, Burma entered a trade 
agreement with the USSR under 
which she agreed to sell 400,000 tons 
of rice annually for the next four 
years in exchange for Soviet capital 
equipment and technical assistance. 

Indonesia: Agriculture, industry, 
transportation, community develop- 
ment and housing have been the chief 
spheres of U.S. aid to Indonesia— 
which has totaled $33 million. The 
Ford Foundation is active in the 
fields of land reclamation and agri- 
cultural extension. Indonesia has also 
obtained the services of American 


irrigation. 
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consultants to improve mining and 
exploit other natural resources. 

The Soviet Union last year granted 
Indonesia a $100-million credit. 

Thailand: U.S. economic assist- 
ance, centered in the fields of agri- 
culture, public health, education and 
transportation, totaled $85 million. 
The Soviet Union recently proposed 
a barter agreement which would pro- 
vide fuel oil, coal, automobiles, trac- 
tors and machinery in exchange for 
rice, timber and tin. 

South Vietnam: Since the parti- 
tion of Indo-China following France’s 
unsuccessful stand against Commu- 
nism (which cost the U.S. $785 mil- 
lion), the United States has granted 
South Vietnam $500 million. Most of 
this is military aid, and much of the 
rest contributed to the resettlement of 
refugees from North Vietnam. The 
remainder has been spent in the fields 
of education, health and sanitation, 
civil aviation and industry. 

Laos: U.S. aid, on which this 
mountain kingdom is totally depend- 
ent, has amounted to $13 million 
annually since 1955. Including mili- 
tary aid, the total spent has been 
$100 million. 

Cambodia: The United States 
contributes the greatest amount of 
assistance to this independent neutral 
state ($75 million altogether), but 
substantial aid is also coming from 
China, Russia and India. 

The Philippines: U.S. economic 
aid to the Philippines totals $120 
million, and has been devoted to ex- 
panding food production, rural devel- 
opment, sanitation and _ industrial 
financing. 

Nationalist China (Formosa): 
In addition to massive military aid, 
the United States has granted $720 
million to the regime on Formosa, 
nearly 10 per cent devoted to the 
development of industry, power and 
mining. A joint rural reconstruction 
program has also been undertaken. 

South Korea: U.S. aid in South 
Korea has largely been devoted to 
strengthening Korean defense and as- 
sisting in relief and rehabilitation 
after the war. Gradual development 


of industry, mining and transporta- 
tion have also been objectives of an 
aid program under which nearly $635 
million has been spent. 

Japan: The most highly indus- 
trialized nation of Asia, Japan has 
not needed the type of technical as- 
sistance offered South Asian states; 
on the contrary, she has herself of- 
fered this type of aid to less devel- 
oped countries. Since 1954, how- 
ever, the United States has helped 
improve Japanese production tech- 
niques, to the extent of about $3 
million a year. The USSR and China, 
meanwhile, have been offering Japan 
the prospect of a large market for 
Japanese goods and are trying to 
capitalize on Japanese resentment of 
many American trade practices. 

China: Soviet aid to China alone 
has virtually exceeded the total of 
U.S. aid to all Asian nations. In 
1952, Russia gave China credits 
amounting to $3 billion. Later, a bil- 
lion-dollar aid agreement was an- 
nounced whereby the Soviet Union 
provided technical and financial 
assistance for both new projects and 
reconstruction in mining, electric 
power, chemicals, fertilizers, the 
metal industry and _ machine-tool 
production. More recently, new 
credits were granted; with them, 
China can exchange tungsten, jute, 
wool, lead, silk, rice, etc. for machine 
tools, drilling equipment, tractors, 
transport equipment, etc. Nearly 15,- 
000 Soviet technicians and advisers 
are estimated to have worked in the 
development of heavy industry in 
China. The Chinese State Planning 
Commission’s report on the First Five 
Year Plan indicated that the USSR in 
1955 was designing and supervising 
construction of 156 industrial proj- 
ects. 


LTHOUGH the USSR entered the 

foreign-aid field rather recently, 
several features of its aid program 
have impressed Asians. It has offered 
loans at lower rates of interest than 
the U.S.; it accepts repayment. in 
local currencies, so that the meager 
Asian dollar and sterling reserves are 





not depleted; its government-to-gov- 
ernment transactions leave little scope 
for profit-making middlemen; it tail- 
ors its offers to the pressing require- 
ments of the individual countries in- 
volved, and emphasizes mutual proj- 
ects in technical assistance. 

If the United States is to be real- 
istic in its future programs, it must 
revise many past policies. Among the 
changes which Asians would welcome 
are the following: 

1. Reduction of the costly military 
programs, which are out of all pro- 
portion to economic aid in Pakistan, 
Thailand, Formosa and other coun- 
tries. 

2. Long-term loans at low interest 
rates, on which Asian countries could 
plan. 

3. A long-overdue liberalization of 
USS. trade policies. 

4. A less suspicious attitude on 
the part of U.S. businessmen and 
Government officials toward state- 
owned enterprise in Asia. 

5. A cooler attitude toward cor- 
rupt and dictatorial regimes and 
greater warmth toward the nations 
trying to build democracy. 

6. A more scrupulous attitude to- 
ward the real values of various Asian 
currencies (the U.S., by past efforts 
to maintain inflated values, has en- 
couraged speculators). 

7. Far greater participation in 
United Nations technical-assistance 
programs and a more positive atti- 
tude toward enlarging UN activity 
in the field of economic development. 

Along with these short-run changes, 
most Asian statesmen would welcome 
a candid clarification of U.S. policy 
on Formosa. Does the massive U.S. 
aid program there aim at making 
Formosa a viable political and eco- 
nomic unit, or a military base for 
eventual operations against the Chi- 
nese mainland? 

In the ideological struggle between 
democracy and Communism, most 
Asians support democracy. But the 
U.S. must be more generous and flex- 
ible, both economically and_politi- 
cally, if that support is not to be 
frittered away. 





Asian economic development needs undogmatic approach 


Neither Adam Smith 
Nor Karl Marx 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


A croup of big American finan- 


ciers and industrialists gath- 
ered in San Francisco some weeks 
ago to plot the course of “free enter- 
prise” doctrine and practice in our 
struggle with Communism. Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon, who was among the 
speakers, emphasized the need for a 
foreign-aid program to counter the 
Russian policy of aid to underdevel- 
oped nations. The.conference, con- 
sisting generally of enlightened busi- 
nessmen, was all for this. But the 
Vice President laid special stress on 
private investment abroad, which, he 
said, was less likely than Government 
loans to arouse suspicions of ulterior 
motives. 

In making this assertion, Nixon 
showed little understanding of the 
potency of Marxist propaganda in 
the uncommitted world. No Marxist 
would admit that private investors 
are more disinterested than govern- 
ments; indeed, he regards govern- 
ments as the puppets of these private 
investors. Moreover, the latter must 
demand profits and guarantees which 
are often incompatible with the stra- 
tegic and political aims of a govern- 
mental foreign-aid program. Not long 
after the San Francisco meeting, the 
Russians signed a loan agreement 
with Syria carrying 214 per cent 
interest. Obviously, private invest- 
ment could not meet this kind of 
competition. 

Adam Smith’s idea of economic 
freedom involved the freedom to 
trade and invest in any nation. How- 
ever, a world in which capital flowed 
with complete freedom across na- 
tional boundaries has never really 


existed. And it was made even more 
unrealizable by the nationalistic au- 
tocracies of the Nazi period and, 
today, by the heirs of Marx who are 
busy buying up governments in the 
underdeveloped world, whether they 
be outright dictatorships or quasi- 
democracies. 

The Kremlin oligarchs are inter- 
ested in the policies of the rulers 
rather than the welfare of the people. 
Nevertheless, they make an effective 
appeal to the people of moribund 
agrarian or pastoral cultures who 
are anxious to enter the 20th cen- 
tury. The struggle between the free 
world and Communism in the un- 
committed countries follows the pre: 
cepts of neither Adam Smith nor 
Karl Marx. It has become a race to 
provide the wherewithal for techno- 
logical progress. In that race, Russia 
has the advantage of being much 
freer to make loans for political rea- 
sons even though they may conflict 
with her economic interests. Russia 
would not give Egypt the money for 
the Aswan Dam only because it was 
more strategic to give Nasser arms 
with which to defy the West and up- 
set the Middle Eastern balance. But it 
is no secret that one reason we can- 
celed our loan to Egypt was that the 
South strongly opposed helping 4 
cotton-producing nation. 

The San Francisco conference did 
not commit itself to former foreign: 
aid chief John B. Hollister’s absurd 
contention (later repudiated by the 
State Department) that aid should 
not be extended to nations with mixed 
or socialistic economies. However, 
the conference did strongly suggest 
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that our policy should be to support 
private enterprise throughout the 
world. 

Yet, the economy of all Asian and 
African nations is mixed at best, and 
there is no chance that the mixture of 
economic freedom and political con- 
trol will follow the Western pattern. 
The main issue in the contest be- 
tween India and China for hegemony 
in Asia is whether a democratic gov- 
ernment, which cannot be as ruthless 
as a despotic one, can get enough aid 
from the free world to finance its 
technological equipment. It would be 
ironic if we refused to help India be- 
cause her economy was too collecti- 
vistic (or because we did not like 
that fool, Krishna Menon), when, in 
fact, India’s very freedom and her 
effort to satisfy the consumer needs 
of her population make it difficult for 
her to compete with Red China, 
which is taking the capital needs of 
its new industrialism out of the backs 
of its peasants. 

Prime Minister Nu of Burma 
speaks for the Asian nations when he 
declares, “We are committed to de- 
mocracy, but there is no opportunity 
of combining democracy with free 
enterprise as you [in the West] have 
done.” He might have added that the 
theories of Adam Smith, applied in 
undiluted form, created such mon- 
strous injustices as to pave the way 
for the Marxist rebellion of the in- 
dustrial workers of the West. Adara 
Smith made Marxism relevant in the 
West, and the subsequent modifica- 
tion of orthodox free-enterprise doc- 
trine has made it—at least in un- 
diluted form—irrelevant. But Marx- 
ism has become relevant in Asia in 
ways that would have surprised its 
founder. For in Asia a Marxist- 
inspired despotism has become the 
means of wringing capital from des- 
perately poor people and thus making 
the transition from agrarianism to 
industrialism without any of the free- 
dom which the West won through 
the conflict between economic and 
political oligarchies. In Communist 
countries, the middle class, tradi- 
tional bearer of the idea of freedom, 
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is merely the bureaucracy of the 
political oligarchs. 

Now that Stalin had shattered the 
Marxist dream, the gentlemen in San 
Francisco evidently felt that Smith 
had achieved a new relevance. But 
experience in both West and East has 
refuted classical economics beyond 
recall. The question is whether this 
offers a chance for a diluted Marx- 
ism in the form of democratic social- 
ism. Democratic socialism is, after 
all, the child of both Marx and the 
democratic tradition. It has proved 
its devotion to liberty and its abhor- 
rence of tyranny. It has furnished 
some of the best fighters against both 
Nazism and Communism. Neverthe- 
less, since giving up the Marxist idea 
of revolution in order to engage in 
the give-and-take of democratic poli- 
tics, it has lost much of its dynamic 
appeal. There remained only the idea 
of nationalization of property. And 
that idea, when applied, gave too 
much power to a political oligarchy, 
however democratically controlled, 
and did not provide sufficient private 
incentive. 

European society owes much to 
the impulse of its Marxist parties. 
The British Labor party triumphed 
after the war with its slogan of “Fair 
Shares for All.” What is more im- 
portant, it liquidated or transmuted 
an empire—an achievement which 









was beyond the competence of the 
greatest statesman of our age, Win- 
ston Churchill. It is now out of 
power, in part because the workers’ 
enthusiasm for nationalization waned 
when they discovered that the author- 
ity of the “coal board” and the “steel 
authority” was not too different from 
that of other bosses. Meanwhile, the 
Conservative party has taken over the 
policies of the welfare state as our 
Republicans took over the social 
achievements of the New Deal. The 
Conservatives are not too strong after 
the Suez fiasco, and Labor may well 
win the next election with a watered- 
down nationalization program. 

German Social Democracy has, by 
comparison, not done nearly as well. 
It dominated the scene briefly under 
the Weimar Republic (and was, inci- 
dentally, not sufficiently Marxist to 
grasp the power realities of the Ger- 
man state). After World War II, this 
Marxist party turned nationalist un- 
der Kurt Schumacher at the very 
moment that the conservative oppo- 
sition espoused the limited interna- 
tionalism of the NATO community. 
It had illusory foreign-policy notions 
about neutralizing Germany, and in 
domestic policy it was checked by 
the Christian Democratic party’s 
welfare-state policies and successful 
appeals to initiative in the economic 
life of resurgent Germany. It will be 
some time before the Marxist party 
comes to power in the birthplace of 
Marxism. 

Adam Smith contributed mightily 
to a free society, but he almost 
wrecked that society with the unful- 
filled promise that justice would flow 
inevitably from freedom. Karl Marx 
contributed mightily to a just society 
by his partial understanding of the 
realities of power in an industrial 
age, but he laid the foundations for a 
new despotism by not understanding 
those realities well enough. Fortu- 
nately, we are living in a day in 
which healthy nations do not concern 
themselves too much with the dogmas 
of either Smith or Marx but profit 
by the truths they have winnowed 
from the errors of both. 





INDONESIA DISINTEGRATES | 


By Sal Tas 


7. dramatic conflict now raging 
in Indonesia is not a fight be- 
tween the Indonesian people and the 
people of the Netherlands. The sei- 
zure of Dutch companies and expul- 
sion of Dutch nationals are part of 
a fight between the present Indones- 
ian regime and the anti-Communist 
opposition. The Indonesian claim to 
West New Guinea, which set off the 
new violence, was only a pretext for 
President Sukarno, a diversion by 
which he hoped to rally Indonesians 
who were becoming disillusioned 
with the failures of his regime and 
wary of growing Communist strength. 
West New Guinea—vast, unman- 
ageable and of no economic value— 
was retained by the Dutch when they 
transferred sovereignty to the Indo- 
nesian Republican Government. This 
last remnant of what used to be the 
Dutch East Indies was kept by Hol- 
land chiefly to pacify right-wingers 
in Parliament who opposed Indones- 
ian independence altogether. Indo- 
nesians understood this, and made 
little of the issue for several years. 
Later, however, when poverty crept 
into every Indonesian household, 
when widespread corruption was re- 
vealed in the Indonesian regime, 
when Communism made substantial 
inroads in the other political parties, 
in the trade unions and among the 
intellectuals—only then was the West 
New Guinea claim put forward ag- 
gressively. Once again, jingoism was 
the last refuge of the clique around 
Sukarno. (In 1955, when the expo- 
sures of corruption were reaching 
their peak, Sukarno and Premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo sponsored the Asian- 
African conference at Bandung.) 


Despite the anti-Dutch clamor, Jakarta oat 
mounting opposition amid Communist gain} 


For several years, the left wing 
in Holland was quite ready to hand 
West New Guinea over to the Indo- 
nesians. The Netherlands lacked the 
resources to explore and exploit it 
in any case. But Dutch governments 
were unwilling to transfer the terri- 
tory without guarantees for the popu- 
lation of West New Guinea, which 
differs considerably from the Indo- 
nesians and which fears exploitation 
by the Javanese. 

Now, however,.few in Holland see 
any point in yielding the territory; 
for if Communism assumes control 
in Jakarta and the central govern- 
ment controls West New Guinea, it 
would be a major strategic threat to 
Australia. Surely giving it up would 
not appease Sukarno, any more than 
concessions could appease Iran’s Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh or Egypt’s Col- 
onel Nasser. 

Though the expulsion of the Dutch is 
the most dramatic aspect of the events 
in Indonesia, the conflict within In- 
donesia is far more important in the 
long run. For, despite Sukarno’s di- 
versions, the opposition to him is 
mounting. More and more intellec- 
tuals and politicians see that he is 
leading Indonesia to chaos. The ma- 
jor Moslem parties, the Masjumi 
and Nahdatul Ulama, have opposed 
Communist influence for some time. 
Now, even in Sukarno’s Nationalist 
party (PNI), there are protests 
against his fellow-traveling. Local 
elections in Java and elsewhere in the 
past year have shown that Commu- 
nist strength mounts at the expense 
of the PNI. 

The Army officers—or the great 
majority of them—are determinedly 





anti-Communist. They are, moreover 
in deep sympathy with the rebellion 
of the outer Indonesian island 





against Javanese exploitation. This 
type of centralism—in which th 
Government spends Sumatran profit 
to prop up Javanese deficits—has 
been another disastrous feature of! 
Sukarno’s rule. | 


This combined opposition to Su- 


karno has a potential power base in| 


the outer islands, on which Java de 
pends, and Sukarno has been desper- ' 
ately trying to head off their revolt 
First he formed a “national council” 
to stand above the Cabinet, but only 
the PNI and the Communists joined 
it. The opposition forced him to call 
a conference with the rebel general 
of the outer islands. At the confer 
ence, held in Jakarta, Sukarno was 
urged to cooperate with Mohammed 
Hatta, who had resigned as Vice 


President in protest against Sukar- | 


no’s policies. Hatta, for his part, re 
fused to acknowledge the “national 
council,” and the conference ended 
in deadlock. Meanwhile, however, the 





outer islands pile up resources by 
trading their products without re 
course to the Government’s Office for 
Foreign Exchange; the Government, 
which must cope with Java’s deficits 
is practically deprived of foreign e« 
change. 

The opposition expects economit 
collapse to topple Sukarno. That col: 
lapse is fast approaching; yet the 
opposition has not yet taken poweél. 
If it fails to do so, a Communist Java 
very soon is a real possibility, and 
with it the fragmentation of the Indo 
nesian Republic and a basic shif 
in the Asian power balance. 
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COFFIN 


A, Jew ives for breaking what Can- 
N ada’s Lester Pearson calls the 
“dangerous stalemate in international 
policy today” are being studied and 
avidly discussed in the White House, 
State Department and on Capitol Hill. 

President Eisenhower is reported 
to be definitely interested in going 
before the United Nations with a new 
and dramatic appeal for world peace, 
and is casting about for proposals he 
might submit. He is happiest in the 
role of peace-maker and has an al- 
most emotional feeling about himself 
as a soldier turning swords into plow- 
shares. Early in his political career, 
in September 1952, he said: 

“For myself, no matter what my 
future private or official status, I 
shall never cease working for a real 
and lasting peace. . . . There is only 
one way you can win World War III 
and that is to prevent it.” 

Among the ideas stirring Washing- 
ton are those of three men: Lester 
Pearson, winner of the 1957 Nobel 
Peace Prize and former Canadian For- 
eign Minister; George F. Kennan, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Russia; and 
Cyrus Eaton, financier and host to the 
informal international meetings at 
Pugwash, Nova Scotia. 

In Oslo, Pearson said: “The stark 
and inescapable fact is that today we 
cannot defend our society by war 
since total war is total destruction, 
and if war is used as an instrument 
of policy eventually we will have to- 
tal war. Therefore, the best defense 
of peace is not power, but the re- 
moval of the causes of war and inter- 
national agreements which will put 
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By Tris Coffin 


peace on a stronger foundation than 
the terror of destruction. . . . What 


is needed is a new and vigorous de- 
termination to use every technique of 
discussion and negotiation that may 
be available, or, more important, that 
can be made available, for the solu- 
tion of the tangled, frightening prob- 
lems that divide today, in fear and 


PEARSON: SUMMIT IS PRECARIOUS 


hostility, the two power-blocs and 
thereby endanger peace. We must 
keep on trying to solve problems, one 
by one, stage by stage, if not on the 
basis of confidence and cooperation, 
at least on that of mutual toleration 
and self-interest .. . [not] a Big Two 
or a Big Three or a Big Four [meet- 
ing] at the summit, where the footing 
is precarious and the winds blow hard, 
but ... frank, serious and complete ex- 
changes of views—especially between 





Capital Scans New Methods 
For East-West Negotiation 


Moscow and Washington—through 
diplomatic and political channels.” 

Pearson made three other points: 

e “No state, unless it has aggres- 
sive military designs such as those 
which consumed Nazi leaders in the 
’30s, is likely to divert to defense any 
more of its resources and wealth and 
energy than seems necessary. The 
economic burden of armaments is 
now almost overpowering.” 

e “The forces which you and your 
allies collect for your own security 
can, in a bad international climate, 
increase, or seem to increase, some- 
one else’s insecurity. A vicious chain 
reaction begins. In the past, the end 
result has always been not peace but 
the explosion of war. Arms, pro- 
duced by fear, out of international 
tension, have never maintained peace 
and security except for limited 
periods.” 

© Economic cooperation and free 
trade should be widened. 

Kennan told the Senate Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee earlier this year 
that he did not consider the USSR 
an immediate military threat, that the 
Kremlin could be appealed to suc- 
cessfully on the basis of self-interest, 
and that agreements reached on this 
basis might be kept. 

Senator Alexander Wiley (R.- 
Wis.) asked Kennan if there was a 
danger of the Soviets going berserk 
and starting war. He replied: 

“T think there is much less danger 
of their doing it than there was with 
a man like Hitler. My impression is 
that they are quite cautious people 
in that respect. . . . I think it is a 





mistake to regard them as men who 
are only looking for a moment to 
launch a military onslaught on the 
rest of the world. I do not think that 
is the nature of their program.” 

Kennan recommended “channels of 
communication to other countries, 
including our adversaries, which are 
private, and through which one can 
have a different type of discussion 
than one can have before the cam- 
eras and press correspondents.” In 
these hearings and again more re- 
cently in his London lectures, Ken- 
nan suggested that the United States 
might stimulate a mutual withdrawal 
of armed forces from Germany. On 
the BBC, he also urged the West to 
be less eager to buy off nations that 
threaten to go Communist, relying 
principally on allies who had the will 
to defend their own independence 
even without us; specifically, he 
urged Europe and America to “learn 
to live without” the Arab East. 

The Pugwash conferences are, in 
effect, a laboratory for the kind of 
informal, private East-West discus- 
sions that both Pearson and Kennan 
recommend. For the past three years, 
scholars, statesmen, businessmen, 
scientists, educators and _ editors; 
Arab, Jew and Christian; Commu- 
nist, capitalist and socialist have been 
sitting down together in their shirt- 
sleeves. 

Last July, 24 Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese and Western scientists met 
at Pugwash. They included the sec- 
retary-general of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, the vice-rector of Peking 
University, the former director-gen- 
eral of the UN World Health Organi- 
zation, Japanese and American No- 
bel Prize-winners in science, the ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Atomic 
Scientists Association of Britain, and 
the editor of the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. There was no 
agenda, no daily interviews or press 
conferences. According to Eaton, “It 
made for a remarkable community 
where the cards were all on the table, 
where everyone was above board 
with everyone else.” 

At the conclusion, the scientists 


agreed that nuclear warfare could 
not be limited to one region and 
would cause “a disaster of unprece- 
dented magnitude”; that nuclear 
wars must be prevented; and that 
continued test explosions spread leu- 
kemia and bone cancer with an ever- 
expanding risk. 

Following this, the Science Coun- 
cil of Japan resolved in October: “We 
consider that the meeting of scien- 
tists at Pugwash is of great signifi- 
cance, support the spirit of the state- 
ment, and hope that meetings of 
scientists of the same nature will be 
held in the future on a more extensive 





KENNAN: LIVE WITHOUT THE ARABS 


scale.” This thought was then echoed 
by the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR and in a state- 
ment by 196 individual scientists 
who asked for “a broad international 
conference of scientists” to follow 
and widen the scope of the Pugwash 
talks. The Soviet statement said: 

“We Soviet scientists express our 
full readiness for common effort with 
scientists of other countries to dis- 
cuss any proposals directed toward 
the prevention of atomic war, the 
creation of secure peace and tran- 
quility.” 

Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
has asked Western scientists to accept 
this offer because the Russian scien- 


tists “recognize the necessity to find 
a solution to the problem of ‘avoiding 
wars’ rather than merely that of 
‘abolishing’ nuclear weapons.” Eaton 
recommended that such talks be held 
privately (not under Government 
auspices) in either Canada, the Weg 
Indies, or India. He also urged con. 
stant exchanges between scientists, 
educators, artists and other people 
of the U.S. and USSR. 

In the Canadian Parliament, Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker suggested 
that a meeting of world scientists 
might be best handled according to 
the Pugwash formula, while Pearson | 
noted: 

“Such a meeting might have good 
results and certainly should do no 
harm provided that the Soviet scien. 
tists were in a position to speak—as | 
I believe ours would speak—as indi- | 
viduals and not merely as the mouth. | 
piece of the Russian Communist pol ; 
icy or propaganda; second, if it were 
not allowed to obscure the fact that 
it is the policy of governments and 
not the views of individual scientists 
that are, in the last analysis, deci- , 
sive.” 


— 





President Eisenhower has show 
an interest in the Pugwash talks and 
their informal approach. His interest 
is shared by Senator Wiley, ranking 
Republican on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, who said: 

“We must keep the door open for 
reason and judgment to come in by 
exchanging ideas in quiet, off the 
record. I favor conferences where 
serious-minded people will recognize , 
that differences in religions, in po 
litical approach, in economics and 
centuries of different environmen! 





are not necessarily a bar to peace.” 
No one, in the present state of 
world tension, expects such privale 
meetings to produce immediate, statt: 
ling solutions to the world’s out 
standing political problems. But it is 
hoped that increasing informal cor- 
tacts among scientific and intellectual 
leaders of both sides may, over 4 
period of time, sufficiently alter the 
political climate to make futur 
negotiations more productive. 
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OUTHERN BELLE is a handsome 
S and interesting book. The belle 
who gives us this story of her life is 
Mary Craig Sinclair, wife of Upton 
Sinclair. And the chief conviction 
with which I have closed the book is 
that old Uppie, as he is called in this 
narrative, is just about the luckiest 
chap in the world. In the early days 
of this century, he was a rather gaunt 
and over-eager reformer-writer in 
New York, and Craig, as Upton calls 
her, was a lovely girl dancing the 
happy hours away down in Missis- 
sippi. One would have guessed that 
the chance of their getting together 
was about one in a billion. 

The story that results from this 
union of the blue and the gray is pure 
romance. This literary effort is no 
underhanded attempt at reform. 
Craig heartily supports all of her 
husband’s efforts to make the world 
better, but she has never outgrown 
her love of the South or her appre- 
ciation of people as people or of 
drama as drama. Even now, when 
she has finished her autobiography, 
she is still looking for adventure 
around the next turn in the road. 

If it should happen that this book 
(which, by the way, is published by 
Crown, contains 407 pages and will 
cost you $5) becomes popular, 
it is likely to have one good effect 
which is far from the author’s mind. 
We are passing through a time when 
the South needs friends. This per- 
fectly straightforward account of life 
on a Mississippi plantation not too 
long after the tough times of war and 
Reconstruction may give many a 
Northerner an insight he never had. 

It is easy for Yankee liberals to 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Mary Sinclair, 
Southern Belle 


make fun of the great plantations, 
the wide lawns, the porticoed houses, 
the quietly moving and soft-spoken 
old Negro servants, But to Mary 
Craig this was the normal way of 
life without any special coloration 
except that which was given by a 
child’s pleasure. The dreadful pov- 
erty which afflicted many of the peo- 
ple is sketched in the same sharp and 
clear fashion. The “wretchedly poor 
and ignorant people” whom Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis called “clay-eaters” 
lived not too far away from the gra- 
cious home set among the moss- 
bedecked live oaks. 

All of the differences between the 
Northern reformer and the Southern 
aristocrat were finally ironed out or 
simply disregarded. The wedding was 
the start of one of the most exciting 
and productive literary love stories 
on record. The cooperation of these 
two is to this day of the deepest and 
most devoted sort. If Upton has 
assisted in the production of South- 
ern Belle, he is still left deeply in 
debt to Craig. For she made heavy 
contributions to most of his books. 

In a way, of course, this is as much 
a biography of Upton Sinclair as it is 
an autobiography of his wife. Their 
friendships, their social battles, their 
arguments, their interest in all sorts 
of notions, theories and movements, 
their movements from state to state 
and from town to town—all of them 
are sketched in rapid and simple 
prose. And people—reformers, writ- 
ers, artists, capitalists, politicians, 
rich widows and playboys—crowds 
of them are here, especially those on 
the crest of the progressive wave. It 
seems as if most of those who had 


a hand in creating the atmosphere of 
the first half of the 20th century 
had some sort of dealings with Upton 
Sinclair. In this book, each of them 
gets a short, unpretentious portrait. 

Keeping up with Upton Sinclair 
has meant a restless and adventurous 
life. Through endless movements to 
improve the morals, health and aver- 
age economic condition of the world, 
this man has had his wife close be- 
side him. Some of his books were on 
the best-seller lists and made money 
up in the hundreds of thousands. But 
Upton has consistently acted as if he 
were sworn to poverty. He has never 
been happy until the last dollar has 
been spent and he is once more com- 
fortably in debt. Through it all, 
Craig has faithfully worked her way. 

There is one mystery about Up- 
ton’s books which might have been 
cleared up by this family narrative. 
I have mentioned in print the fact 
that he is one of the most uneven of 
writers. In books like Oil, Boston and 
King Coal, there are long passages 
which are magnificent and in between 
are sections which lack any sort of 
literary distinction. I have been in- 
clined to attribute this lack of con- 
sistent quality to the rapidity with 
which the man works. Not merely 
does he write a book a year. He is 
endlessly tied up with meetings and 
movements which require countless 
speeches and pamphlets. For a man 
so engaged, it is simply impossible to 
do the necessary work of revision. 

King Coal, for example, had been 
turned down by four or five publish- 
ers. Finally, George P. Brett of Mac- 
millan sent it back and explained his 
reasons in detail. Then Mary Craig 
went to work. She and the publisher 
agreed. The author could not resist so 
powerful a combination. The book 
was practically rewritten. I feel sure 
that some of Upton’s other books 
have had the benefit of this sort of 
dual authorship. But we do not know 
which passages, the good ones or the 
bad ones, are those for which Mary 
Craig is responsible. If I am lucky, 
she will write me a postscript on this 
subject. 
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A labor specialist offers 


SOME THOUGHTS ON 
UNION DEMOCRACY 


By Jack Barbash 


T HE PROBLEM in developing a 
theory of union democracy, as 
I see it, is to find the common 
ground between democracy as part 
of the complex of values in our so- 
ciety and the union as a going, effec- 
tive institution in modern industrial 
society. The main difficulty lies in the 
fact that the prevailing democratic 
theory has emerged from the man- 
agement of public governments, not 
from the management of private gov- 
ernments, which is what a union is. 
This is not to say that the union is 
not seriously affected with a public 
interest. Indeed, this is the vital pos- 
ture of the problem. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has observed in 
another context that “power-political 
realities are being obscured by mor- 
alism. . . . The ‘moral influence’ 
theory has an ultimate validity in the 
sense that issues of right and wrong 
are ultimately potent. But a simple 
moralism is always pathetic when it 
obscures the power realities which 
underlie moral issues.” (NL, Febru- 
ary 4) The “power-political realities” 
of labor unions need to be taken 
into account in formulating a theory 
of union democracy. The idea of 
power per se has come to have high- 
ly suggestive overtones, but the test 
of power must be the use to which 
it is put. And few will disagree that 
the general goals of union power— 
economic and personal security on 
the job—are compatible with the 
values of a free society. At the same 
time, we must acknowledge that cer- 
tain specific goals of union power 
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Here Jack Barbash, professor of 
labor education at the University of 
Wisconsin, continues a discussion 
begun with J. B. S. Hardman’s De- 
cember 2 article, “Legislating Union 
Democracy.” Professor Barbash’s 
piece is adapted from a talk at a 
recent Tamiment Institute seminar. 
In a future issue, we will publish 
the seminar remarks of Professor 
Clyde Summers of Yale Law School. 





on the part of particular unions or 
union leaders are not compatible with 
a free society. 

A generation ago, a very perceptive 
student of the labor movement, Rob- 
ert Hexie, said: “So far as workers 
are concerned, there is no society as 
a whole and no long run, but imme- 
diate need and rival social groups.” 
This “rival social groups” provides 
us with the strategic point at which 
the private government of the union 
differs from the public governments. 
The rival groups which the union is 
confronted with are employers, gov- 
ernments, rival unions and internal 
factions. Much of this rivalry is nec- 
essary and real; collective bargain- 
ing is one form of it. 

This kind of rivalry is not char- 
acteristic of public governments. The 
upshot is that the public government 
can tolerate a very broad range of 
diversity without endangering its ex- 
istence or seriously impairing its ef- 
fectiveness. The private government 
of the union must operate within a 
narrower range. 

As has been observed by many 
students of the labor movement, the 


union is both a political and an ad. 
ministrative enterprise, and the po- 
litical and administrative are insepa- 
rable and interlaced. As a_ political 
enterprise, the union is committed 
ideologically to democratic methods 
and structure in a way that no other 
kind of private government is. As an 
administrative enterprise, the union 
is always facing decisions—depend. 
ing on the level of union government 
—that by all standards and precepts 
of administrative “science” require a 
high order of executive initiative and 
leadership. 

Against this background, I should 
like to suggest two broad tests of 
union democracy in practice and in 
theory. 

1, Do the instruments of demo. 
cratic government exist? Depending 
on the level of union government, are 
there constitutionally —_ established 
mechanisms—the union meeting, the 
convention, the referendum, etc.— 
constituted on a representative basis 
and set up through periodic secret 
elections whereby the leadership can 
be held to account? Do the mech- 
anisms exist and is it possible for 
aggrieved members to get due proc: 
ess, including adjudication by off- 
cials or bodies which are not involved 
in the dispute? 

2. Does the climate within the 
union make the utilization of these 
instrumentalities possible without 
fear of reprisal? Is there intent on the 
part of leadership to abide by demo- 
cratic principles in the management 
of union affairs? Is there a “will to 
democracy” on the part of the rank 
and file of the membership? 

There are several facts about the 
ways that unions function that I do 
not consider, by themselves, to be 
indicative of the absence or presence 
of union democracy. No easy infer- 
ence about democracy can be drawn 
from the extent to which the local 
union is free to go its own way in 
relation to the national union; of, 
conversely, the extent to which the 
international or district councils 
regulate the local. The test is (1) the 
purpose and use to which the regu- 
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lation of authority is put and (2) 
conformity with constitutional due 
process. So that an international 
union which directs a local to cease 
discrimination against Negroes or 
face disciplinary action, or which re- 
fuses to approve a substandard con- 
tract negotiated by the local, is func- 
tioning democratically. An interna- 
tional which establishes receiverships 
or trusteeships in local unions for 
the purpose of removing dissident ele- 
ments is not functioning democrat- 
ically. 

Democracy is not simply the me- 
chanics of determining consensus. 
Democracy must necessarily be re- 
lated to the values for which con- 
sensus is sought. And a related con- 
sideration is the “appropriate unit” 
—to borrow an NLRB concept—in 
which consensus is sought. The 
smaller unit—i.e., the local—is not 
necessarily the more democratic. It 
_ depends on the issue. It may easily 
be a subversion of democracy for a 
local unit to determine an issue in 
such a way as to prejudice the inter- 
ests of the larger unit and thereby 
to deprive the larger unit of the right 
of choice. 

Nor is the fact of centralization of 
collective bargaining in the national 
union inherently less democratic. 
Here again, the test has to be the 
“appropriate unit” whose interests 
are necessarily affected by the nature 
of the decision that has to be made. 

As of now, I do not believe that 
there is any necessary relationship 
_ between turnover among union offi- 
cers, or the existence of factions or 
organized opposition groups, and 
union democracy. I know several 
unions which are or have been so 
stalemated by factionalism that the 
union cannot do its job. And I see 
no connection between how long 
leaders stay in office and the degree 
of democracy. 

Where unions depart from demo- 
cratic principles, the points at which 
they are most vulnerable are: 

1, Excessive and persistent inter- 
ference by the national union in local 
union affairs through the device of 
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setting up indefinite receiverships or 
trusteeships, 

2. Lack of adequate opportunities 
for an “out” group to get its views 
to the membership through the offi- 
cial publications of the union. This 
is especialy serious for elections be- 
yond the local union level. The op- 
portunities for face-to-face campaign- 
ing in the shops that are available 
to opposition groups in the local 
minimize the disadvantages of the 
local out-group or candidate. 

3. The unreviewable authority 
available to top union officers to 
spend money, discipline members and 
interpret the union constitution. 

4, Inadequate protection of indi- 
vidual union members seeking re- 
dress of grievances against an officer. 

5. A weakening of the impulse to 
democracy by rank-and-file members 
and by union leaders who equate op- 
position to individual union officers 
with treason to the union. 

On balance, the state of union 
democracy is good. It is very good 
in the local union. The accommoda- 
tion of union functioning to demo- 
cratic processes is more subtle and 
elusive in the higher levels of union 
government, but my impression and 
experience is that the run-of-the-mill 
national union meets the require- 
ments of working democracy in the 
context in which the national union 
has to function, which is necessarily 
at several removes from the mem- 
bership. There is evidence, however, 
as I have suggested, of some serious 
lapses from democracy in both local 
and national unions. 

It is a serious mistake to work on 
the theory that union democracy can 
be instituted through legislation 
where it does not now exist. First, 
we do not have a firm enough grasp 
of the operating ingredients of a 
democracy. Second, even if we did, 
there are probably many critical re- 
quirements which legislation can do 
nothing about. And, finally, there is a 
serious question as to whether dem- 
ocracy as a total process is an ap- 
propriate subject for legislation. 

But because legislation cannot and 


should not do the whole job, I do 
not mean to say that legislation can- 
not serve a useful purpose at all. Cer- 
tain kinds of legislation are in fact 
appropriate as aids to democratic 
procedures—specifically, the disclo- 
sure type of legislation. At this point, 
I would favor a broad disclosure stat- 
ute with respect to union finances at 
all levels of union government which 
would make available to the indi- 
vidual union member a comprehen- 
sive reporting of union finances to 
show in detail how the union’s money 
is spent: who gets how much and 
for what purpose. The principle of 
comprehensive disclosure should also 
be applied to health, welfare and 
pension funds with one addition: 
namely, that the requirements should 
apply irrespective of whether the pro- 
grams are administered by unions, 
by managements, or jointly. 

Another proper area for legislation 
is the enforcement of fiduciary obli- 
gations of union officers in respect 
to their constituents. I am not a law- 
yer and do not know to what extent 
existing law is adequate to deal with 
this problem. If it isn’t, then addi- 
tional law is necessary to protect the 
interests of members from the acts 
of union officers who violate their 
fiduciary responsibilities by collusion 
with employers and pilferage and em- 
bezzlement of union treasuries. In 
enacting such legislation, we must 
also punish the conspirators among 
employers and their middlemen. 

It might also be worth exploring 
the use of the disclosure requirement 
with respect to such matters as 
trusteeships by the international 
union and reasons for such trustee- 
ship—a requirement which could be 
met through publication in the 
union’s official organ. I would not go 
beyond this in legislation. 

Admittedly, the purposes which 
can be achieved by legislation are 
quite limited. But this, I believe, is 
inherent in the nature of the prob- 
lem. This means, therefore, that the 
major responsibility for revitalizing 
union democracy is that of the labor 
movement itself. The promulgation 





of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Codes with respect to democratic pro- 
cedures is an excellent beginning. 
More needs to be done, however. The 
idea of the public review board of 
the kind adopted by the UAW and 
by the Upholsterers offers additional 
possibilities. Consideration might be 
given to a _ labor-movement-wide 
board of appeals. I am not certain 
that the problem of irresponsible and 
undemocratic use of disciplinary 
powers constitutes such an over- 
riding threat to the public interest 
that additional legislation is neces- 
sary beyond the remedies now avail- 
able under existing law. 

I have noticed that opposition 
within a union will on occasion have 
an unsettling effect far out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the con- 
troversy. In large part, this is due, 
not so much to the “cussedness” of 
the leaders in office and their resent- 
ment of criticism, as it is to the ab- 
sence of regular channels short of 
an election campaign through which 
criticism and opposition can express 
itself as a matter of course. In addi- 
tion to making the official publica- 
tions of the union available to con- 
flicting views, I think that the labor 
movement will do well to explore 
further the kinds of grooves that can 
be cut in the normal structure of the 
union to admit the give and take of 
opinion within the union. The two- 
party system of the International 
Typographical Union is such a device, 
but it is unique to the “culture” of 
the ITU. Every union situation must 
handle this in its own way. 





At this point, I am not certain that 
sufficient evidence exists to justify 
the setting up of a public body as a 
court of last resort. It could easily 
be used as a weapon for harassment 
by enemies of the labor movement 
and by every crank who felt he had a 
grievance against the union, Judging 
by the reports of the kinds of letters 
which the McClellan Committee has 
been receiving, there is ground for 
holding that many of them are of the 
crackpot variety. The ease with which 
access to such bodies needs to be 
available must be balanced against 
the good faith and the seriousness of 
the complaints and the damage which 
can result if there is indiscriminate 
processing of such complaints. 

I am inclined to place my greatest 
reliance for the preservation and 
strengthening of the democratic proc- 
esses of the labor movement on the 
labor movement itself. The origins 
and growth of the labor movement 
are inextricably tied up with the 
democratic idea. The idea of democ- 
racy has ever been the source of 
strength and sustenance of the labor 
movement. The practical problems of 
union survival and particularly good 
times have blurred the commitment 
to these democratic values. Yet, I feel 
safe in saying that, unless these dem- 
ocratic and humane values are reas- 
serted as fundamental operating prin- 
ciples, the labor movement in the 
United States as we have known it 
will deteriorate. 

Indeed, the democratic process is 
of the essence of union functioning. 
because if the union is not an instru- 





APPLY AT THE KREMLIN 


Zhukov Accused of Surrounding Himself with Yes-Men.—Newspaper headline. 


Don’t worry, yes-men, if your boss 

Must let you go. Though it’s a loss, 

Have courage, you who fed the fire 

Of Zhukov’s ego ever higher, 

Thus adding to the man’s enjoyment . . . 
We're sure you'll soon find new employment. 


— Richard Armour 












































ment of interest representation it js 
nothing. The union’s ability to rep 
resent its constituents has been an 
is its chief stock-in-trade in a way 
that is not true of any other private 
association. A failure of the unio 
to function democratically is there. 
fore a failure in its central function, 
I am certain that the strategic ele. 
ment in democratic unionism must 
be this “will to democracy” on the 
part of the leadership. It is the leader. 
ship of the labor movement at all 
levels of union government, from 
steward and business agent to the 
national president, that must act pos. 
tively and creatively to give vitality 
to democracy in the union within 
the framework of union goals, To 
achieve this, the union wae) 
must, first, act out of conviction that 
democracy is worthwhile even if oc: | 
casionally inconvenient. And, sec- 
ondly, union leadership must com: ¢ 
membership an | 





municate to the 
awareness and sensitivity to the re- 
sponsibilities and the occasional in- | 
conveniences involved in the exercise | 
of democratic rights. Nothing so at 
tenuates the leader’s will to demo: 
racy as indifference on the part o 
the members. 

I feel moderately optimistic thet 
we are now witnessing a reassertion 
of democratic principles. The crisi 
that the labor movement is confront 
ing with respect to corruption als 
has redeeming features. It is now po 
sible for friends of, and participants 
in, the labor movement to discus 
these issues openly and_ candidly 
without being made to feel that some | 
how the solidarity of the labor move }) 
ment is thereby being put in peril 

I do not share the cynical doctrine 
of the “iron law of oligarchy” schod 
that dooms the labor movement it 
revocably to authoritarian gover" 
ment. There are strong signs that 
out of either self-interest or ideolog: 
cal commitment to the principles 
the American labor movement 
both, the leadership will take fim 
and positive steps to strengthen d 
mocracy in the labor movement—* 
indeed it is now doing. 
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Are the Republicans 
Through in the South? 


By Henry M. Christman 


as PRESIDENT Eisenhower, by 
rf sending Federal troops into Lit- 
tle Rock, doomed Republican chances 
in the South? 

Shortly after the troops arrived in 
Arkansas, there were scattered resig- 
nations by Southerners who held Re- 
publican party posts. Then came a 
real test of public reaction, Virginia’s 
Gubernatorial election. The campaign 
was fought almost exclusively on the 
integration issue, and the final vote 
was a disaster for the Republicans. 

Theodore Roosevelt Dalton, who 
polled 45 per cent of the vote as the 
GOP Gubernatorial candidate four 
years ago, got only one-third of the 
half million votes cast this time. The 
victor was J. Lindsay Almond Jr., 
hand-picked candidate of Senator 
Harry F. Byrd’s machine and advo- 
cate of “massive resistance” to pub- 
lic school integration. Dalton assert- 
ed that the President’s action was the 
major factor in the Republican set- 
back, and was quoted as sadly re- 
marking: “Little Rock was the big 
rock for me.” 

Before Little Rock, there had been 
a gradual growth of GOP strength 
in the South. This was clear from 
Eisenhower’s vote-getting _ success 
there during both his campaigns, and 
the increasing number of Southern 
Republican Congressmen. In fact, 
Dalton was considered to have an 
outside, but real, chance of being 
elected Governor of Virginia. 

Now the picture has changed. If 
present trends hold, the GOP may 
even lose most of its present Repre- 
sentatives from the South. 
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Of the 106 Congressmen from 
Southern states, seven are Republi- 
cans. Of these seven, five came to 
the House after Eisenhower’s candi- 
dacy broke the “solid South,” and 
thus they are particularly tied to his 
prestige in the South. The two “pre- 
Eisenhower” Southern Republican 
Congressmen, B. Carroll Reece and 
Howard H. Baker, represent adjacent 
districts in eastern Tennessee but 
have little else in common. If any- 
thing, they typify the contrasting tra- 
ditions that have sprung from South- 
ern Republicanism. 

When Reece went to Congress, in 
1920, he was the youngest member 
of the House. He first came into the 
public spotlight in 1946, when he 
became Republican National Chair- 
man with the backing of the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, only to be 
displaced two years later by a 
Thomas E. Dewey supporter. Reece 
hit the headlines again in 1954 with 
his investigation of educational foun- 
dations and his sweeping charges of 
alleged leftist subversion in practi- 
cally every major foundation. Con- 
sequently, he was publicly repudiated 
by members of his own investigating 
committee. 

Baker, on the other hand, was the 
only Southern Congressman to be 
given a perfect score on his voting 
record in the last Congress by the lib- 
eral Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Only four other Republicans in 
Congress were thus cited by ADA, 
two Representatives from New Jer- 
sey and two from the state of Wash- 
ington. 


Last year, Baker was the only Ten- 
nessee Representative to back Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, and 
he has stood alone in supporting oth- 
er liberal legislation. Baker’s strength 
in his district amazes those who are 
skeptical of liberal appeal in the 
South; in the last election, the Demo- 
crats did not even bother to oppose 
him. 

In 1952, when Eisenhower swept 
a number of Southern states in his 
successful bid for the Presidency, 
four new Republican Congressmen 
were elected from the South. One of 
these, William C. Wampler of Vir- 
ginia, subsequently lost his seat to 
a Byrd-supported Democrat in 1954. 
The other three are still in Congress: 
Joel T. Broyhill and Richard H. Poff 
of Virginia, and Charles R. Jonas of 
North Carolina. In 1954, also, Re- 
publicans Bruce Alger of Texas and 
William C. Cramer of Florida were 
elected to the House, raising the total 
Southern GOP contingent to seven. 
All seven were re-elected last year. 

Unlike the two rural GOP districts 
in Tennessee, four of the five South- 
ern Congressional districts that recent- 
ly went Republican are urban. Alger 
represents Dallas and populous Dal- 
las County; Jonas represents Char- 
lotte and adjacent North Carolina 
counties; Broyhill represents Alexan- 
dria and surrounding Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties in Virginia; the 
Denver-born Cramer, first GOP Con- 
eressman from Florida since Re- 
construction days, represents St. 
Petersburg and four sourrounding 
counties. Only 33-year-old Richard 
H. Poff, youngest of the Southern 
Republican Congressmen, represents 
a more rural area, the eight-county 
Sixth District in western Virginia— 
which is also the home area of un- 
successful Republican Gubernatorial 
candidate Ted Dalton. 

What kind of a record have the 
Southern Republicans made in Con- 
gress? Judging from their voting, all 
except Baker seem to be conserva- 
tives in varying degree. Broyhill and 
Cramer, though, are conscientious 
moderates who will support liberal 
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legislation. Several of the others, 
however, are extreme to the point of 
representing a Republican counter- 
part of the Southern Democratic re- 
actionaries. 

What is in store for the South’s 
GOP Congressmen? Baker, Broyhill 
and Reece can probably hold their 
own, even in the face of the present 
anti-Republican sentiment in the 
South. The other four are in more 
vulnerable positions and could end 


up as victims of this resentment. If 
the national Republican leadership 
moves openly to aid them, it risks 
losing the prestige it received as a 
pro-civil-rights party through the 
Little Rock episode and other events. 
This would endanger future Republi- 
can Congressional and Presidential 
hopes in the big-city states of the 
North. 

Finally, the fact remains that most 
of today’s Southern GOP leaders are 





as conservative as the present South. 
ern Democratic leadership regarding 
domestic issues, and much more igo. 
lationist than the Southern Demo. 
crats concerning foreign policy, Ney. 
ertheless, it is unfortunate that to. 
day’s Southern Republicanism may 
fall, because in the South—as in days 
of old—Republicanism once again 
has become identified with respect 
for human beings regardless of col. 
or. 


UNESCO Group Meets in San Francisco 


By Adrienne Koch 


Department of Political Science, University of California 


AST MONTH, the Sixth National 
Conference of the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO was held in 
San Francisco. Delegates and ob- 
state in the 
Union and 39 foreign countries at- 


servers from every 
tended. The theme of the conference 
was: “Asia and the United States: 
What the American Citizen Can Do 
to Promote Mutual Understanding 
and Cooperation.” 

U.S. Under Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter, the keynote 
speaker, stressed that this country, af- 
ter giving UNESCO only cool and 
uncertain support during its first dec- 
ade, was now convinced that the 
UN specialized agencies, “especially 
UNESCO,” are playing an “increas- 
ingly vital role in the improvement 
of relations—between governments, 
yes, but more particularly between 
peoples.” He expressed confidence in 
“cultural diplomacy” as an essential 
factor in building world peace. 

Other speeches reaffirmed today’s 
cultural imperative: Know more 
about Asia! To “know” someone, it 
was conceded, is not necessarily to 
love him or even like him, but to 
regard him as an individual human 
being in his many complex dimen- 
sions. The conference seemed ani- 
mated by a common feeling of good 
will, a kind of sentimental courtship 


of Asia that suggested nostalgia for 


the mission field, even in the tangled 
political jungle of the mid-20th cen- 
tury. 

Yet, there were hints of trouble 
beneath the surface of good will. 
Herter, for example, distinguished be- 
tween two kinds of cultural diplo- 
macy: one which is a two-way street, 
and one which seeks merely to inject 
its own ideology. He was, of course, 
seeking to contrast American efforts 
to achieve mutual understanding and 
Soviet exploitation of culture as just 
another weapon in its campaign of 
world conquest. 

Along similar lines, Walter Reu- 
ther declared that two types of social 
experiment were being conducted in 
Asia: a Communist one in China and 
a democratic one in India. “The Chi- 
nese,” he said, “have adapted to their 
revolution the concepts of Karl Marx 
and they have fashioned their revo- 
lution in the image of the Russian 
Communist revolution. In India, they 
have fashioned their revolution along 
democratic lines inspired not by Karl 
Marx but by Thomas Jefferson and 
made in the image of the American 
Revolution.” 

As a result, Reuther said, the peo- 
ple of China will get more bread 
(a questionable assertion which no 
one challenged), but “they will not 
win freedom.” On the other hand, 
“the Indian people are trying to do 


this thing the democratic way so 
that they can achieve both more 
bread and more freedom.” Reuther 
predicted without qualification: “As 
India goes, so goes freedom’s cause 
in Asia.” Therefore, he pleaded for 
a program of positive aid to India. 

The day after Reuther’s enthu- 
siastically received speech, much the 
same audience applauded Ambassa- 
dor U Thant of Burma, who told 
Americans it was high time we 
changed our policy on Red China. 
The logical outcome of refusing to 
recognize Peking, seat it in the UN, 
or permit commercial and cultural 
relations with it, he warned, was in- 
evitable conflict. In contrast to 
American hostility, he described Red 
China as “clamoring for an under- 
standing with America, for trade with 
America and for cultural exchanges 
with America.” Praising British pol- 
icy toward China for greater maturity 
and tolerance, he declared that the 
uncommitted countries of Asia found 
it difficult to understand the Ameri- 
can attitude “at a time when military 
force is neither in use nor imme 
diately in prospect.” America, he 
pointed out, had “very rightly avoided 
this attitude in . . . dealings with the 
Soviet Union.” 

Two other featured speakers were 
Ahmed Bokhari of Pakistan, an Un- 
der Secretary of the UN, and Mme. 
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V. L. Pandit, Indian High Commis- 
sioner in Great Britain. Bokhari de- 
clared that Asia, usually thought of 
as “old,” was actually young and 
aflame with revolutionary fervor, 
whereas Europe was old and tired. 
On the other hand, he said, America, 
since it was free of the kind of “glori- 
ous past” claimed by most European 
nations, was also free of the burden 
of past sins and errors. He also ab- 
solved this country of the standard 
charge of “materialism.” Our leader- 
ship. he said, comes from all classes 
of society, and our business leader- 
ship deserves credit for the way it 
combines profit-making with com- 
munity service. He urged American 
business to approach the problem of 
aid to underdeveloped nations in a 
similar spirit. 

Mme. Pandit stressed that indus- 
trialization was the “great common 
objective toward which the nations of 
Asia are now striving just as eagerly 


as are those of the West.” Asia’s ur- 
| gent material needs must be met 





speedily, she warned, for the present 


; imbalance between the hungry peo- 


ples of Asia and the prosperous coun- 
tries of the West posed “a far greater 
danger to the world than the deadli- 
est weapons of destruction.” 

India, Mme. Pandit declared, de- 
cided long ago that it wanted freedom 
and democracy, and it has “never 
departed from that stand.” But she 
added: “Unless we can convince each 
individual in the new nations of Asia 
that the promise of democracy can 
be fulfilled for him, his overwhelm- 
ing material needs will ultimately 
break down his faith in democracy. 
How can we expect our people to 
make repeated sacrifices for an ab- 
stract ideal unless they can see and 
taste and feel on their bodies some 
of the benefits of this ideal?” 

The speaker emphasized that pri- 
vate enterprise could not be the key 
to industrialization in India or other 
Asian nations. Private initiative could 
not provide long-range programs of 
economic development like India’s 
wo five-year plans; only Government 
could do that. Nevertheless, India by 
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no means excluded private enterprise 
from her economy, “either in theory 
or in practice.” If Americans grasped 
these facts, the speaker said, and con- 
tinued to aid the Indian Govern- 
ment’s economic-development pro- 
gram, the way would be open for 
realistic Indian-American friendship. 

Virtually ignored at the confer- 
ence was a crucial problem which, 
left unsolved, could doom all other 
efforts: the problem of overpopula- 
tion. As a result of improved medi- 
cal techniques, the Asian death rate 
has declined markedly but there has 
been little change in the birth rate. 
Consequently, population has sky- 
rocketed in a part of the world already 
afflicted with extreme poverty, thus 
creating an explosive situation that 
has been aptly called “the population 
bomb.” Yet, only one of the confer- 
ence’s discussion sections took up 
the intimate connection between ris- 
ing populations and Asia’s other 
pressures toward war and revolution. 

As a group affiliated with a UN 
specialized agency, the UNESCO 
Commission also played down what 
is unquestionably the basic issue in 
the world today: the struggle be- 
tween democracy and Communism. 
It is surely no secret that the Com- 
munist nations deliberately exploit 
Asia’s population and other prob- 
lems in order to undermine demo- 
cratic societies. However, any ref- 
erence to such matters would have 
seemed like discourtesy and poor 
taste in the atmosphere of pre- 
arranged bureaucratic harmony pre- 
vailing at the conference. 

The San Francisco meeting may 
have contributed in some measure to 
its stated goal of U.S.-Asian under- 
standing. However, the latter is a 
term with more than one meaning. 
The conference undoubtedly pro- 
moted the type of understanding that 
is synonymous with a sympathetic 
but relatively uncritical attitude. It 
contributed very little toward the 
kind of understanding that is based 
on critical analysis and the applica- 
tion of intelligence to the solution of 
vital human problems. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


A Masterful Novel by Heinrich Boll 
And Short Stories by James Purdy 


HICKS 


OMORROW AND YESTERDAY (Criterion Books, $4.50) 
T: the fourth of Heinrich Boll’s novels to be published 
in this country, the first I have read. Although the time 
is eight years after the end of World War II, Mr. Boll is 
concerned here—as, I gather, he has been in his earlier 
books—with the effects of the war on German life. In 
particular, he looks closely at the households of two men 
who were killed on the Russian front in 1942. 

The two widows, Frau Bach and Frau Brielach, each 
have a son of 10 or 11, and the boys are good friends. 
Otherwise the households have nothing in common. Mar- 
tin Bach lives in a large, comfortable home with his 
mother and his wealthy, eccentric grandmother. Heinrich 
Brielach shares a squalid apartment with his mother and 
a man he calls Uncle Leo, the latest and least pleasant of 
a series of “uncles.” For Frau Brielach, the death of her 
husband has meant a decade of poverty, hard work and 
emotional insecurity. Nella Bach, having no practical 
problems, suffers, perhaps more acutely, from the empti- 
ness of her life. 

In telling the story, Mr. Boll moves freely and skillfully 
from one point of view to another. We repeatedly enter 
the minds of Martin and Heinrich as each tries to fathom 
the meaning not only of his own but also of the other’s 
way of life, but we see their contrasting worlds through 
adult eyes as well. Frau Brielach has a characteristically 
simple decision to make: Shall she, in order to get her 
teeth fixed, leave Leo and become the mistress of her em- 
ployer, a thoroughly unattractive man who dotes on her? 
Nella, on the other hand, still unreconciled to the death 
of her husband, wrestles with problems she cannot define, 
let alone solve. 

Because Nella’s life is dominated by the past, that also 
enters into the story. Her husband, a poet of some distinc- 
tion, is now praised and in a sense exploited by men who 
flirted with Nazism when he refused to compromise— 
among them the man responsible for his death. Her hus- 
band’s closest friend wishes to marry her, as much for 
the boy’s sake as hers. But revenge, though long contem- 
plated, offers her nothing, and she refuses to consider 
marriage. In the end it appears that there is no salvation 
for Nella, bound as she is to the past, though there may 
be for Frau Brielach and the boys. 


By Granville Hicks 


Through technical mastery Mr. Boll has achieved a 
extraordinary freedom. He can drop back into the past ty 
let us see the gay, romantic youth of Ray and Nella Bach 
and their friend Albert Muchow, and he can tell ing 
single chapter the tragic story of Albert’s marriage. lk 
can identify himself with either of the boys, so different 
in what they have experienced, so alike in their bewilder 
ment, and he can reveal the hearts of Frau Bach ani 
Frau Brielach. A thoroughgoing relativist, convinced tha 
no event can be the same for two beholders, he never 
theless creates solid characters in a substantial world. 





Mr. Boll’s view of life is grim, but it is not without} 
hope, and it seems almost boisterously optimistic in con: 
trast with the feeling for existence expressed in Jame 
Purdy’s collection of short stories, Color of Darkness 
(New Directions, $3.50). Some of the stories in the vo, 
ume have been privately published, and highly praised. 
but to all intents and purposes this is Mr. Purdy’s intr 
duction to the public. It reveals him as a talented write, 
as uncompromisingly fierce as Flannery O’Connor. 

These are stories about terrifying people, terrifying in 
their misery and their ugliness: the widowed father re 
pudiated by his son; the crippled husband torturing his 
wife; the boy persecuted by his mother; the violenth 
quarreling husband and wife. They are grotesques, bul 
unlike the grotesques in Sherwood Anderson’s Wines 
burg, Ohio, they are portrayed with loathing, not with 
tenderness. Or perhaps it would be truer to say that what 
tenderness there is grows out of the loathing. Mr. Purdy 
is sorry that human beings are so contemptible, but it 
is clear to him that they are. 

In such a story as “63: Dream Palace,” the grotesque 
ness is almost unbearably brutal, but in most of the stories 
there is, somewhere down in their black depths, a desper 
ate kind of pity. In one of the best, two hopeless wome! 
confide in one another, and one of them thinks, “Ther 
isn’t anything to say about such private sorrow.” There's 
nothing to do, Mr. Purdy seems to believe, except '? 
show it, and show it he does, with bewildering power. ! 
cannot easily think of another book that presents such # 
gallery of private sorrows—of beaten, frustrated, twiste! 
men and women. Mr. Purdy’s vision of life may well b 
distorted, but one cannot deny his ability to render it 
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Bedrock of Our Freedom 


Reviewed by Will Maslow 


Director, Department of Public Affairs, 
American Jewish Congress 


| Fundamental Liberties of a Free People. 


By Milton R. Konvitz. 
Cornell. 420 pp. $5.00. 


ProressoR Konvitz’s book is a 
lively legal and critical analysis of the 
45 words in the First Amendment: 

“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” 

As he aptly points out, these guar- 
antees, coupled with the writ of 
habeas corpus (protected by the origi- 
nal Constitution itself and not by any 
of its later amendments), constitute 
the bedrock of American freedom. 
The rights of expression of the First 
Amendment are substantive or ener- 
getic rights, as distinguished from 
the procedural protections or passive 
rights spelled out in the other amend- 
ments. 

His book is divided into three parts: 
an absorbing, well-organized discus- 
sion of the principles of religious 
freedom and separation of church 
and state, an intensive and illumi- 
nating analysis of the “clear and 
present danger” doctrine and _ its 
downfall in the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Dennis case, and a miscel- 
laneous, disorganized collection of 
brief comments on various aspects 
of freedom of speech and press. 

The section dealing with religious 
liberty is not only impeccable in its 
scholarship but penetrating in its in- 
sight and conclusions. Professor Kon- 
vitz traces the slow progress from 
religious persecution to religious ex- 
clusion to religious toleration to re- 
ligious freedom, culminating in the 
separation of church and state, an 
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American invention and one of our 
great and distinctive contributions to 
fundamental freedoms. Separation of 
church and state, as he points out, 
does not mean hostility to religion; 
on the contrary, although the 
churches may not occupy today the 
central position in our life that they 
held in 1789, a larger proportion of 
Americans are today religiously com- 
mitted than at any time in our his- 
tory. 

The First Amendment was origi- 
nally intended to be binding only on 
the Federal establishment. The Four- 
teenth Amendment (adopted in 
1868) forbade the state governments 
to “deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty or property, without due proc- 
ess of law.” It was not, however, un- 
til 1940 that the Supreme Court held 
squarely that religious freedom is in- 
cluded within the term “liberty.” And 
eight years later, in the McCollum 
“released time” decision, the Su- 
preme Court announced by an 8-to-1 
vote that the First Amendment re- 
quired (in Jefferson’s phrase) “a 
wall of separation between church 
and state” and forbade laws “which 
aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another.” 

But, in less than four years, the 
Supreme Court began to eat its words. 
In 1952, by a 6-to-3 vote, the Court 
held in the Zorach case that “The 
First Amendment, however, does not 
say that in every and all respects 
there shall be a separation of church 
and state . . . otherwise, the state 
and religion would be aliens to each 
other—hostile, suspicious, and even 
unfriendly. . . . The problem, like 
many problems in constitutional law, 


is one of degree.” While the Su- 
preme Court no longer maintains as 
it did in 1930 that “We are a Chris- 
tian people,” Mr. Justice Douglas 
based his opinion in the Zorach case 
on the proposition that “we are a 
religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” 
Since then, the Court has stub- 
bornly refused to review cases chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of com- 
pulsory Sunday blue laws and a New 
Jersey decision that reading the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Old Testament 
in public school is a “non-sectarian” 
and permissible exercise. 
Unfortunately, Professor Konvitz 
does not attempt the same type of 
analysis in his discussion of freedom 
of speech and expression. He fails to 
set forth the historical background, 
the values for a free society of un- 
limited discussion, or the economic 
factors that today menace free speech 
and free press more than any malev- 
olent law or administrative action. 
His preoccupation with court cases, 
as in his discussion of obscenity, re- 
sults in a complete failure to analyze 
the greatest menace to free expres- 
sion today: the pressure of private 
censorship groups, such as the Na- 
tional Organization for Decent Liter- 
ature and its counterparts, on the 
timorous paperback, radio and TV 
industries. Surprising, too, is Profes- 
sor Konvitz’s failure even to mention 
freedom of association, which, though 
not explicitly referred to in the First 
Amendment, is now recognized by the 
Supreme Court as a fundamental 
Constitutional right derived from the 
other freedoms in that amendment. 
Where the problem is one of per- 
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ceptive analysis of a Supreme Court 
doctrine, Professor Konvitz is at his 
best. He rightly regards the decision 
in the Dennis case as a Constitutional 
disaster. The “clear and present dan- 
ger” rule has now so shrunk that the 
danger need be neither clear nor pres- 
ent. Invasion of free speech is now per- 
mitted on probability alone, as long 
as the evil against which the Govern- 
ment contends is sufficiently grave. 
But, as Sidney Hook argues, it is not 
the speech of Communist party mem- 
bers that make them dangerous but 


their links to Moscow. Professor 
Hook would thus scrap the Smith Act 
and instead proceed against Com- 
munists as agents of a foreign power. 
I prefer the recommendation of 
the late Zechariah Chafee, who would 
rely solely on the Conspiracy Act of 
1861 (still law), which makes it a 
crime to conspire “to overthrow... . 
by force the Government of the 
United States . . . or to oppose by 
force the authority thereof, or by 
force to prevent, hinder or delay the 
execution of any [Federal] law.” 


Since this book was written, the 
Supreme Court has given indication 
that it is prepared to retreat from 
the sweeping language in the Dennis 
case. Last term, in the Yates case, it 
defined more rigorously the concept 
of “advocacy” of overthrow and of 
“organization” of any group com- 
mitted to overthrow. Companion de. 
cisions hint that a rollback of repres. 
sion is under way. Not the least of 
the virtues of Professor Konvitz’s 
book is that it will help prepare the 
ground for that rollback. 








Red China Up to Date 


Mao’s China: Economic and Political Survey. 


By Ygael Gluckstein. 
Beacon. 438 pp. $8.50. 


YcaEL GLUCKSTEIN has been able 
to produce this careful and authorita- 
tive study of Chinese Communist po- 
litical and economic institutions be- 
cause he has the necessary qualifica- 
tions. He knows the Soviet satellite 
system by virtue of his earlier work, 
Stalin’s Satellites in Europe, and he 
can use Chinese Communist materials 
to full advantage because he knows 
the language. This study is based on 
an extensive use of Communist pub- 
lications, a treacherous but reward- 
ing source of information for those 
who have the skill and experience with 
which to analyze them. Gluckstein has 
both; in fact, few writers on Chinese 
Communist economics have made 
Communist _ statistics reveal so 
much that they were intended to con- 
ceal. This is by far the most penetrat- 
ing and realistic study of Communist 
China’s political economy to appear 
since Richard Walker’s study, and it 
stands out in welcome relief to the 
bland propaganda of Solomon Adler’s 
recent book on the same subject. 

Gluckstein, an Israeli who lives in 
England, develops the thesis that the 
Chinese Communists are trying to 
break through the vicious cycle of a 
national income which is too low to 
provide for significant capital accu- 


Reviewed by George E. Taylor 


Professor of Chinese History, 
University of Washington 


mulation and therefore does not pro- 
vide the conditions in which national 
wealth can grow. That Mao has re- 
jected the slower and _pleasanter 
method of starting with light indus- 
tries is clear enough indication that 
his motives are not so much to raise 
the living standards of the people as 
to build up a Chinese state of great 
military-economic power. On _ the 
weak foundations of a backward 
economy inherited from the past Mao 
is trying to build a new, gigantic, ad- 
vanced heavy industrial structure. 
The author points out that the “twin 
brother of a bias toward heavy in- 
dustry is the forced collectivization 
of agriculture.” Only in this way can 
the élite drain off the needed agricul- 
tural surplus. The fact that the col- 
lectivization has gone ahead without 
mechanization shows that it is a po- 
litical device rather than a “progres- 
sive” solution for the technical prob- 
lems of small-scale agriculture. The 
author argues that, when the élite 
decides on the economic path to be 
followed and where the best interests 
of the people lie, a socio-political dic- 
tatorship is born; the more insistent 
the need for rapid economic advance 
in heavy industry, the more totali- 
tarian becomes the regime and the 


more extreme the means used to con- 
trol the people. 
The élite is in a constant state of | 
war with the people and expects to 
remain so. Opposition can be expect: 
ed from both workers and peasants, 
but Communists have techniques for 
controlling both and are not likely to 
wince at the price. (The Minister of 
Finance, for example, stated that 
over 3,000 militants died in the proc- 
ess of collecting public grain in 
a little over two years.) There is 
evidence to spare of Communist bun- 
gling in the villages, of hundreds 
of thousands killed or put in forced- 
labor camps, of serious bureaucratic 
mismanagement in industry, trade 
and capital construction. But the au- 
thor points out that the obvious mis- 
management “corroding China’s na- 
tional economy . . . does not preclude 
very substantial, nay stupendous, 
achievements.” It is Gluckstein’s view 
that while the human price being paid 
in China is not irrelevant, it will stil 
be several generations before the 
forces compelling the bureaucracy to 
grant concessions threaten seriously. 
China, he thinks, will outdo the So- 
viet Union in Stalinist exploitation, 
oppression and rigidity, for the new 
ly privileged in China never had the 
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Russian Communist party’s tradition 
of egalitarianism and the roots 
of Mao’s bureaucratic state capital- 
ism (Gluckstein’s phrase) go back 
into a long non-feudal past. It is sig- 
nificant that the Army bureaucracy, 
as Gluckstein points out, has a unique 
position; the Constitution states that 
the Standing Committee of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress has no 
power over the Council of National 
Defense. Even the right of self-deter- 
mination of minorities, written into 
the Chinese Soviet Constitution of 
1931, is not found in the new one. 
The minorities are told to “meekly 
study from the Han Chinese.” The 
Chinese Communists are ruthless 
enough to make China into a strong 
industrial and military power—by 
1980 the industrial equivalent of 
Russia in 1950—but they will still 
have to play second fiddle to the 
Russians. 

Gluckstein’s theoretical approach 
is that of a social scientist with Marx- 
ist but not Leninist overtones. To him 
the great law of social change is that 
the relations between people, includ- 
ing the mode of distribution of the 
social product, are determined by the 
wealth, the productive forces of soci- 
ety. The limitations of this theoretical 
approach do not impair the valuable 
detailed statistical estimates or the 
insights into specific connections be- 
tween social and institutional factors, 
but they may explain the choppiness 
of the organization and the feeling 
that the author in some cases has 
not drawn as much out of his ma- 
terial as he might have. In view of 
some realistic observations on Mos- 
cow-Peking relations, it is difficult to 
understand the author’s dogmatic 
underestimate of the help which Sta- 
lin’s regime gave the Chinese Com- 
munists in their rise to power. Most 
competent observers, unlike the au- 
thor, believe that Manchuria was the 
principal area of battle, that the Japa- 
nese and possibly American arms 
stockpiled in Siberia were handed 
over to the Chinese, and that the 
ideological and political debts to 
Moscow were decisive. 
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An American Original 


Poe: A Critical Study. 
By Edward H. Davidson. 
Harvard. 296 pp. $4.75. 


THE DEATH of Edgar Allan Poe in 
1849 set off an avalanche of bio- 
graphical writing. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, a petty littérateur, anthologist 
and editor, who had long nursed 
many grudges against a more talented 
rival, rushed forth with a memoir in 
which Poe was characterized as a 
drunkard, rake and liar. He was an- 
swered by other editors who had 
known Poe — especially Nathaniel 
Parker Willis and George R. Graham 
—who sought to defend the memory 
of a contributor who had labored for 
them loyally and brilliantly. In the 
years that followed, a swarm of liter- 
ary ladies took up the burden of 
vindicating an unhappy, romantic 
genius, a motherless boy who had 
faced the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune and had succumbed 
to weaknesses against which a moth- 
er or an understanding sweetheart 
could have shielded him. Lastly, the 
academicians and the historical nov- 
elists—Woodberry, Quinn, Allen, 
Anya Seton—undertook to sift the 
objective facts of Poe’s life from the 
myths and to recapture his real 
image. 

Poe has fared better at the hands 
of the professional writers: poets, 
critics, biographers. The French sym- 
bolists found in Poe’s works inspira- 
tion and direction. The German neo- 
Romantics—like Hanns Heinz Ewers 
—discovered in them confirmation of 
their theories. The English—George 
Moore, Edward Shanks—found Poe’s 
poems “pure” and, consequently, 
needing little or no explication. The 
Americans have tended to see-saw be- 
tween whole-hearted condemnation 
and half-hearted acceptance. T. S. 
Eliot and Allen Tate have swallowed 
Sidney Lanier’s jibe that Poe “did 
not know enough” and Henry James’s 
supercilious remark that a liking for 


Reviewed by N. Bryllion Fagin 
Chairman, Drama Department, Johns Hopkins 
University; author, “The Histrionic Mr. Poe” 


Poe indicates juvenility of mind. 

Edward Davidson’s book is the first 
recent attempt to study Poe’s writings 
with a certain amount of detachment 
and fairness. I say “recent” because 
both Killis Campbell and Floyd 
Stovall—both excellent academicians 
—have subjected Poe’s works to close 
analysis in the past, and Thomas O. 
Mabbott—some of whose notes I have 
been privileged to see—is contribut- 
ing much critical comment in his 
forthcoming variorum edition of the 
poems. And I say “a certain amount” 
because Davidson seems to have a 
pronounced bias in favor of philo- 
sophical and metaphysical meanings 
and tends to overlook the purely 
literary values which Poe’s crafts- 
manship created. 

A good example is his discussion 
of “The Raven.” For him the poem 
is “a set of stages in the process of 
self-knowledge or the power of hu- 
man consciousness to be aware not 
only of its being but even of its non- 
being”; it is also “a symbolic de- 
struction of the mind by the impact 
of reality upon it.” It may be both 
of these, but it is also—and most 
importantly—a poem. Poe did not 
lie, either to himself or the world, 
when he wrote in “The Philosophy 
of Composition” that he wanted to 
write a poem which would produce 
a certain effect and proceeded to se- 
lect such words, rhymes, repetends, 
sounds (since, as Davidson rightly 
notes, poetry was for Poe a form of 
music) as would serve his inten- 
tion. 

Davidson is happier in following 
the action of the poem step by step, 
but even here his statement that Poe 
ended the poem where he did because 
his symbolic imagination could not 
find anything more to say is dubious. 
In his own interpretive terms of the 
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poem as an interior psychic debate 
in the mind of a young man, there 
could be no more to say after the 
young man’s realization that despair, 
the raven, over his lost Lenore has 
come to stay with him forever and 
that his momentary hope that he 
might see her again, perhaps in an- 
other world, was only the delusion 
of an anguished mind. 

Similarly, Davidson’s analyses of 
the other poems are both too pro- 
found and too simple. “Ulalume” un- 
doubtedly has much concealed auto- 
biography, but the subject cannot be 
pinned down definitely to “the long- 
ing of a weary widower for a second 
wife after the loss of his first, yet 
all the while fearful that he might 
not find a great love in the second 
marriage.” There is considerable 
evidence to cast doubt on the great- 
ness of the love Poe found in his first 
marriage. 

Nor is “The Bells” merely a set of 
variations on the ages of man. The 
climactic stanza deals with death, and 
Poe’s obsession with the subject 
sprang, indeed, as he once said, from 
the soul. This morbid fear makes 
“The Conqueror Worm” more under- 
standable and makes the “tolling, 
tolling, tolling” of the bells a sound 
which “affrights” the imagination. 
Davidson’s neglect of “For Annie” 
deprives him of a significant poem 
which lends support to his theory of 
the large increment of autobiography 
in Poe’s poems. 

He is, of course, right in saying 
that the more Poe theorized about 
poetry, the less he was able to write 
it, and his explanation that “the 
greater the exercise of critical in- 
telligence, the less poetry there would 
be” applies not only to Poe but to 
many poets of our own day whose 
creative powers have been drained 
off by their concentration on literary 
exegesis. In this connection it is im- 
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portant, however, to remember that 
Poe was a critic of courage and com- 
petence and his essays, book reviews 
and dramatic notices ought not to be 
ignored, as Davidson does. 

An excellent section is that dealing 
with the short stories. Poe once made 
the statement that in his early years 
he had written some satirical sketches 
and stories, some of them ridiculing 
the kind of Gothic stuff Blackwood’s 
was printing. Davidson, examining 
both the early and later stories, draws 
the valid conclusion that “what Poe 
began by burlesquing and ridiculing 
he afterward discovered could be 
made a masterly inquiry into the 
diseased and sin-ridden soul of man.” 
It is possible, however, that he takes 
Poe’s statement too seriously, for 
Poe’s interest in disease and death 
was very active from the beginning 
of his career. And sin is irrelevant: 
It is an intrusion in a study of Poe. 
Davidson having seemingly carried 
it over from his study of Hawthorne, 
on whom he has written an excellent 
book. What is relevant is that Poe in 
time developed a masterly technique 
for telling tales of horror, as shown 
by “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
and “The Masque of the Red Death.” 

This matter of technique deserves 
much more attention, especially in the 
case of so conscious a craftsman as 
Poe, than Davidson is willing to give 
it. His explorations of Poe’s inquiries 
into “the rationale of the single self,” 
“the mystery of identity” and “the 
emergence and growth of the know- 
ing and thinking self” are interesting, 
but they overlook the basic strengths 
and weaknesses which Poe’s mere 
dexterity—and his glorying in it, 
which often led him to prideful ex- 
hibitionism—imparted to his work. 
He was proud of his facility with 
rhymes, assonance, onomatopoeia, 
tone-color, plotting and décor, with 
word and color and sound combina- 
tions. His statement in his famous 
review of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told 
Tales that “a skilful literary artist, . . . 
having conceived, with deliberate 
care, a certain unique or single effect 
to be wrought out,” proceeds to in- 








vent such incidents or combinations 
of incidents “as may best aid him 
in establishing this preconceived ef. 
fect” is not far from the truth. One 
of the weaknesses of Poe’s best stories 
—even “Usher,” “Ligeia” and “The. 
Cask of Amontillado”—is that the’ 
workmanship shows. Yet it was the 
purely mental, almost mathematical 
precision of composition which so! 
impressed Paul Valéry, Rémy de 
Gourmont and—to digress into an- 
other art—Maurice Ravel. 

Davidson renders us all a great 
service in devoting much space to 
The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym 
and Eureka, two works which have 
been largely neglected by Poe schol- 
ars and critics and which are almost 
unknown to the general reading pub- 
lic. For Davidson, Pym contains “the 
most complete statement Poe ever 
made of his artistic practice” and 





Eureka carries “the statement that 
art is man’s one instrument for mak- 
ing some order out of this infinitude 
of empirical formlessness.” Pym, how- 
ever, is also a capital story: a tale 
of adventure on the level of pure } 
narrative, an intellectual and emo: 
tional voyage on the level of symbol- 
ism. Eureka cannot be quite so sim 
ply characterized. It is, in Poe's 
words, a poem; in the words of 
others, a metaphysical treatise; but 
whatever it is, it deserves reading as 
the supreme attempt of a haunted 
mind and an intense sensibility to 
understand the riddle of the universe. 
In the end we must agree with 
Davidson that “the question of Poe 
will never be settled.” What can be | 
settled is that he was an artist who | 
merits the serious attention Davidson | 
has paid him. It will no longer do 
to quote Emerson’s contemptuous 
“that jingle-man!” or Eliot’s con 
demnation of Poe’s not knowing the 
dictionary definition of “immemo | 
rial.” The American artist in whom 
Dostoyevsky found psychological in- 
sight and Baudelaire inspiration | 
needs to be “placed” in our literary 
tradition. Davidson’s book is an ex 
cellent beginning and should be read | 
with respect. 
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great | J WOULD say that The Dark at the 
ce to |W Top of the Stairs, the new play 
Pym I by William Inge, author of the suc- 
have |cessful Picnic of a few seasons ago, 
hol. |has just about everything it needs 
lmost |to make its way with the people who 
pub. } will go to see it. To a certain extent, 
“the | this means me, too. I’ve an old de- 
ever | based taste for plays that deal with 
and | family life as if it were interesting 
that | merely because it is recognizable, 
mak. { and that resolve the most killing di- 
itude | lemmas by a cozy shift in domestic 
how. | deportment. And of Mr. Inge’s Flood 
tale | family we quickly know that, what- 
pure } ever the problems it will be made 
emo | to confront in the course of three 
nbol: | acts, a humorous and untragical do- 
sim | mesticity will essentially triumph. 
Poe's | Then, too, the setting of The Dark 
is of | at the Top of the Stairs has a particu- 
- but | lar appeal. Mr. Inge’s play takes 
ig as ' place in a small Oklahoma town in 
inted | the early 1920s. Like no other period 
y to in the American past, the decade of 
erse, | the ’20s, especially its early years, 
with | evokes just the right combination of 
Poe | nostalgia and scorn. In the ’50s we 
n be { are ourselves sufficiently prosperous 
who | not to have to be envious of those 
dson ) booming days; we can afford to be 
r do tender about our lost innocence at 
uous the same time that we feel vastly su- 
con \ Perior to a society which supposed 
x the f itself so adventurous and knowing 
emo- | but was too simple to know of itself 
hom , What all of us now know about it. If 
| in- we are out to measure our cultural 
ition | maturity, as who of us is not these 
rary | days, there’s probably nothing more 
| ex: reassuring than to compare ourselves 
read | with how we looked and _ talked, 
dressed and danced and combed our 
hair just a short thirty years ago. 
ader 
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On STAGE 


By Diana Trilling 


A Small Town's 
Psychopathology 


And this is not entirely self-decep- 
tion. We have some good, solid rea- 
sons to congratulate ourselves—Mr. 
Inge spells out a few of them for us. 
There’s the moment in his first act, 
as the most striking example, when 
the Floods’ 16-year-old daughter, who 
is afraid of social competition and 
takes refuge in her studies and music, 
is about to go to a party with a blind 
date, and it is announced that the 
boy who is taking her is a Jew named 
Sammy Goldenbaum. Our liberal 
emancipation being what it is, this 
news was no sooner broken to me than 
I knew that Sammy would turn out 
to be a lovely character, perhaps 
the young hero of the piece. But after 
all, this is my profession, maybe my 
obsession, keeping count of the re- 
ceived ideas of our liberal culture. If 
I could be confident that Mr. Inge 
would do no wrong by Sammy, I 
could be equally certain, later in the 
play when Mrs. Flood’s garrulous 
sister started talking about Catholics, 
that her author would indicate that 
the lady’s prejudices were indeed ex- 
travagant but would not feel called 
upon to introduce a fine and noble 
Catholic to wipe out such residue of 
error as might have been left in the 
minds of his listeners. In other words, 
the important thing was not that / 
was unworried. What was remarkable 
was that there was no slightest sign 
of unease on the part of his audi- 
ence because Mr. Inge mentioned a 
Jew, no least stiffening or embarrass- 
ment or instinct to self-defense of a 
kind which would have been an abso- 
lutely automatic reaction to the word 
“Jew” spoken by Gentiles in a play 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. If 


this isn’t progress, I’d like to know 
what is. 

Yet, of course, not everything that 
stems from the progressive side of 
present-day American life is prog- 
ress, and perhaps even more than 
Mr. Inge’s play reflects the advances 
we’ve made in recent decades it re- 
iterates the new follies and decep- 
tions we have been contriving for 
ourselves, also in the name of en- 
lightenment. The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs is the third new American 
play of some pretension to serious- 
ness I’ve gone to in these last few 
weeks. It is also the third play to base 
its chief claim to seriousness on its 
psychopathological content. 

It can be said to Mr. Inge’s credit 
that his clinical probings have a real 
struggle asserting themselves against 
his talent for social observation and 
against his nice natural impulse to 
take people on the sweet level of con- 
sciousness. Still, he must have his 
fashionable go at the morbid, with 
his director, Elia Kazan, assisting 
him in full measure. 

We have been lulled into a false se- 
curity through most of the first act; 
then we move toward the curtain. 
The bouncy Mr. Flood, who is an 
ex-cowboy and a harness salesman, 
has quarreled with his attractive 
young wife about various wholesome 
things like money and the husband’s 
interest in another woman. He leaves 
home and the wife is alone except 
for her 10-year-old son, of whom 
it has already been established that 
she is overly fond. The stage darkens, 
Mrs. Flood moves toward her son to 
receive comfort in her desertion, and 
she is made to spread herself back- 
ward on the floor at his feet in a 
posture of unreserved seductiveness 
to which the boy responds by throw- 
ing himself on her in a fierce kiss. 

At last we know the meaning of 
Mr. Inge’s title: An act later, the boy 
is afraid to go upstairs in the dark, 
his mother accompanies him, and the 
incestuous possibilities need no fur- 
ther underscoring. It is with con- 
siderable relief that there arrives the 
inevitable moment of redemption— 








inevitable because Mr. Inge’s heart 
was never in this pathological stuff 
in the first place—when the mother 
has both her husband and her good 
sense restored to her and sends the 
poor boy packing. 

I submit that this clinical “depth” 
and overtness with which Mr. Inge 
develops his theme of mother-son 
love, like the supposed sophistication 
and the explicitness with which he 
explores the marital relation of Mrs. 
Flood’s sister and brother-in-law, are 
not so much tasteless in themselves 
as ugly because they do violence to 
Mr. Inge’s actual perception of his 
characters. Obviously no woman like 
the Mrs. Flood of the rest of his play 
would be so uncontrolled as to act out 
her incestuous impulses even to the 
degree that Mr. Inge has let himself 
portray; and no woman becomes 
frigid for the simple reasons which 
are made to motivate Mrs, Flood’s 
sister. Mr. Inge knows better than 
this, I’m certain on the evidence of 
his truthful observations of character 
when he isn’t being clinical. But be- 
cause we live in a society which has 
made a big thing of teaching mothers 
not to allow their 10-year-old sons 
into their beds and which has popu- 
larized the statistics of female sexual 
coldness, a talented playwright lets 
himself be deceived that this kind 
of open pathological approach to char- 
acter is weightier and more signifi- 
cant than insights into motive which 
are only implied in characterization 
and in the working out of dramatic 
conflict. 

Well, we'll have no valid drama, 
of course, until our writers learn bet- 


ter than to try to bring the clinic 
onto the stage, and neither will we 
advance our knowledge of ourselves 
by practicing this kind of half-edu- 
cated and unlicensed psychiatry. One 
wants to remind a playwright like 
Mr. Inge that when an ex-patient 
who was a writer sent Freud a new 
novel inscribed with gratitude for the 
help psychoanalysis had given him in 
his understanding of fictional char- 
acter, Freud is reported to have 
groaned and lamented another loss 
to literature. 

The acting in The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs is uniformly splen- 
did, but perhaps special note must 
be made of the distinguished little 
performer, Charles Saari, who plays 
the 10-year-old Sonny Flood. 


ITH THE generous permis- 
W, sion of Mr. Hibbard James, I 
intrude into his musical sphere to re- 
cord what seems to be an isolated 
minority opinion on the Metropoli- 
tan’s new production of Don Gio- 
vanni. From the opening bars 
sounded by Mr. Karl Boehm’s or- 
chestra, I knew that this muted, deli- 
cate Mozart was not my Mozart or, 
I flatter myself, Mozart’s Mozart 
either. As a physical production, it’s 
a lovely show. Eugene Berman’s set- 
tings are charming, the costuming is 
strikingly handsome, the singers 
move about on the stage with an ease 
and definition which indeed marks a 
new era for the Metropolitan. The 
only thing lacking is the opera it- 
self, the fierceness of conception with- 
out which Don Giovanni is merely a 
remarkable series of musical inven- 
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tions on the theme of male neurotic 
impulsivity, 

I can hardly blame George London 
for giving us a Don entirely stripped 
of evil; I’m sure he must have been 
directed so because all the other 
singers, too, and the orchestra as well, 
perform like highly skilful practi. 
tioners of a civilized but domesti- 
cated art. But I recalled Ezio Pinza’s 
Don, with which London’s version 
has in common only an equally ; 
shapely pair of legs, and the quiet 
implicit violence which Pinza was al- 
lowed to bring to the role. And | 
kept wondering what it is in our sense 
of ourselves that accounts for such 
a mistaken reading of Mozart. The 
nearest I could come to an explana- 
tion is that perhaps we no longer 
dare make statements about life 
which are bigger than we can imag: 
ine ourselves controlling. Certainly 
Don Giovanni, taken with its whole 
force, is as humbling an experience as 
opera has to offer; it may be we can | 
no longer afford to feel this small be- | 
fore a work of art. So we use taste, , 
good taste, to cut our art down to size. 

No one can deny the good taste 
in the Metropolitan’s new production, 
and no one would want to who wasn't | 

| 








more concerned with power than with 
charm. 

Except for Eleanor Steber, who, 
in both her acting and her singing, 
was scratchy and awkward, all the per- 
formances were charming. Lisa Della 
Casa, playing Donna Elvira, was an 
especially good singing actress in the 
mood established by the direction. | 
Only one member of the cast, and | 
even he without violating the gen- 
eral geniality of the occasion, man- 
aged to suggest a requisite grandeur 
—Nicolai Gedda, who sang Don Ot 
tavio with the sort of long, flowing { 

| 





line which is what we remember when 
we refer to the classical vocal style. } 
Although Gedda was not, of course, 
up to John McCormack as [| have 
heard McCormack sing Mozart o 
records, the fact that he bore a family 
resemblance to that greatest of Mozart 
singers was enough to make him the 
bright star of the evening. 
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JAMES 
T THE RISK of being condemned 
A: a heretic, I want to confess 
to a modest ambition: For once, I 
am hoping to get through the Christ- 
mas season without being subjected 
to The Messiah. Like everyone, I 
have heard many magnificent per- 
formances of Handel’s masterpiece 
both on record and in the concert 
hall, and I have also taken part in 
several performances that were some- 
what less than passable. The result 
is that I am beginning to find it 
something of a majestic bore. 
Of course, there are other excel- 
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thing of its claim to be the repre- 
sentative Christmas piece. Most of 
the musical amateurs who so enthu- 
siastically hymn its praises don’t 
seem to know that the average per- 
formance has been so wrenched out 
of its logical development that some 
of the pieces considered most typical 
of the spirit of Christmas (e.g., the 
“Hallelujah” chorus) are actually 
part of the section properly belong- 
ing to Easter. Furthermore, some 
really fine Christmas music has been 


and | all too neglected by the self-appointed 


gen- traditionalists. 
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with plum pudding, the office party 
and Lionel Barrymore renditions of 
The Christmas Carol) is the truly 
thrilling L’enfance du Christ. For 
years, this Berlioz masterpiece was 
almost forgotten, except for a rather 
botched editing of “L’adieu des 
bergers” by Clarence Dickinson. A 
few years ago, however, Thomas 
Scherman began doing it as an extra 
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By Hibbard James 


Christmas Without 
‘The Messiah’ 


concert of his Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, and it has since become amaz- 
ingly popular. As a result, there are 
now no fewer than three complete 
recordings—of widely varying merit. 

The most recent is a performance 
by Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony (RCA Victor LM 6053). 
It is a careful and workmanlike per- 
formance, but, on the whole, I found 
it rather disappointing. In the past, 
Munch has directed some notable 
Berlioz performances (I have yet to 
hear anyone better his renditions of 
The Roman Carnival Overture or 
The Damnation of Faust, the latter 
brilliantly recorded for Victor on 
LM 6114), but when he gets away 
from the huge and spectacular or- 
chestral effects usually equated with 
Berlioz in the popular mind, he seems 
to lose his way. Much of it is a 
matter of tempo; almost all the way 
through, his tempi are markedly 
slow, and, in “L’adiew des bergers,” 
there are such marked alterations in 
tempi and dynamics that the simple 
beauty the composer was striving for 
is largely lost. 

Thomas Scherman has also re- 
corded L’enfance du Christ (Colum- 
bia 5SL 199), but when this was 
done he did not have quite as full 
control of the orchestra, soloists and 
chorus as he later achieved. 

Far and away the best perform- 
ance now available is by André 
Cluytens (Vox PL 7122), using solo- 
ists from the Paris Opera, the Ray- 
mond St. Paul Chorus, and the Or- 
chestra of the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire. Under Cluytens’s 
sensitive and inspired direction, the 
subtle beauty of the music is fully 


realized, so that he seems to be spur- 
ring the performers on to play and 
sing better than they know. He gets 
his most telling effects in the second 
part (“The Flight into Egypt”), and 
during “The Angels’ Warning to the 
Holy Family” and ‘Shepherds’ Fare- 
well” he achieves the ultimate in ar- 
tistic perfection. Throughout the rec- 
ord, there are excellent performances 
by the chorus and by individual solo- 
ists, but the glory belongs to Cluy- 
tens—and to Berlioz. I can’t think 
of a better album to give or get at 
Christmas. 

Another too-long neglected Christ- 
mas work, now somewhat more avail- 
able, is the Heinrich Schiitz Weih- 
nachts-Historie. Living almost a cen- 
tury before Bach (who studied him 
carefully), Schiitz wrote in a style 
that suggests some of the master’s 
early work, Schiitz was much under 
the influence of Gabrieli, but he took 
the polyphonic style much farther, 
using it more interestingly and dra- 
matically than anyone up to the time 
of Bach. He is at his best in the 
Weihnachts-Historie, and the mood 
of the music is both moving and ten- 
der. The Cantata Singers, conducted 
by Arthur Mendel, capture the spirit 
of this beautiful work perfectly on a 
record that is rather hard to come 
by (REB Editions 3), but it’s well 
worth the effort. If you can’t find the 
Cantata Singers record, there is a 
new one out by the Collegium Musi- 
cum (Oiseau 50020) that should 
give you no cause for complaint. If 
youre not familiar with Schiitz’s 
masterpiece, you’re in for a reward- 
ing experience. 

For Christmas music of a slightly 
different sort, I can recommend two 
excellent recordings by the New York 
Pro Musica Antiqua. In Music of the 
Medieval Court and Countryside 
(Decca DL 9400) there are some 
wonderful pieces, and an earlier re- 
cording of English Medieval Christ- 
mas Carols (Esoteric 521) shows off 
the group in several carols that sum 
up perfectly the curious combination 
of piety and earthiness that flourished 
in medieval times. 
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many 


happy 
returns 


Thanks to our doctors, most Americans can look forward to 
longer and happier lives than ever before. Some of our deadliest 
diseases have already been conquered; others are fast being brought 
under control. Even with cancer, much progress has been made. 

Today, more than 800,000 Americans are alive and well, cured of 
cancer... many of them, because they made a habit of having thor- 
ough health checkups every year no matter how well they felt... 
many others, because they went to their doctors at the first sign of 
any one of the seven danger signals that may mean cancer... all of 
them, because they went to their doctors in time. 

To learn how to guard yourself against cancer, call the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NATIONAL PARKS 


I have read with great interest William E. 
Bohn’s series of articles on the National Parks 
(NL, July 22, 29, August 12, 19, 26, September 
2, 9). All of them showed deep appreciation 
and understanding of these great possessions of 
all Americans. It has, of course, been gratifying 
to me to note the thoughtful and complimentary 
references to the National Park Service people 
with whom he came in contact, and to the 
Service itself. 

Washington, D. C. Conrap L. Wirtu 
Director, National Park Service 





THE NOVEL 


Harvey Curtis Webster’s review, “In Defense 
of the Novel” (NL, December 9), aptly points 
out the strength of this medium. Also, the 
article made me realize that THE NEw LEADER 
is not only an important political and social 
journal, but it makes a significant attempt to 
bring good fiction to its readers. 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. Marvin MAvuRER 


SPUTNIK 


Sputnik II achieved what Sputnik I did not. 
It forced a reconciliation between the Eisen- 
hower Administration and the estranged in- 
tellectuals. At least this is true of the “hard- 
ware” intellectuals: the physicists and scientists 
involved with the weapons and military pro- 
gram, who are being warmly accepted and 
sharply upgraded. 

Indeed, the month from October 4 to Novem- 
ber 4 saw a fundamental change in the atti- 
tude of President Eisenhower, as contrasted 
with Republican Eisenhower, toward intellec- 
tualism. True, this has been limited to the 
“hardware” men, and sheer national survival 
dictated an abrupt half-about-face. But a com- 
plete about-face, which accepts the political in- 
terest of the “soft-goods” intellectuals in the 
arts, literature and humanities, may follow— 
particularly if it is to the advantage of the 
Republican party. 

This seems clear from Secretary of State 
Dulles’s invitation to Adlai Stevenson to serve 
as a high-level consultant for the forthcoming 
NATO meeting. In fact, it can be said that 
Stevenson has come nearly full circle. A dis- 
tinguished citizen whose eloquence was re- 
cently attacked as glibness, whose intelligence 
was tarred as slickness, whose sophisticated 
and relevant wit was sneered at as smart-alecky, 
and whose devotion to principle on certain 
vital unpopular issues was welcomed by the 
opposition as a contribution to his defeat, again 
enjoys national status. 
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TECHNIRAMA® end TECHNICOLOR “ 
with KURT KASZNAR Somat maser + sncria rortaums + gavama 6 mama 


the Lost 
Screenplay by ROBERT PRESHELL, JR. ond BEN HECHT 
A BATIAC Prodections, Panama, lnc, Presentation 


Proleced and Dinctd by HENRY HATHAWAY RELEASED THRU EEFY UNITED ARTISTS 


THE MIGHTY HOLIDAY SHOW 







B'WAY & 51st ST. 
DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. 


Capito 
















“*° RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Cl 6-4600 


MARLON BRANDO 
in SAYONARA 


Co-starring RED BUTTONS - RICARDO MONTALBAN - JAMES GARNER 
A Warner Bros. Picture intreducing MIIKO TAKA 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
\ “The Rativity”_ far-famed pageant of the first Christmas 
_.. and “MAKING MERRY"—gala new Yuletide extravaganza, 


a= with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble, and Symphony 
4 a Orchestra. 
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CONTINUED 


Perhaps the time will yet come when a 
candidate for the Presidency, or any office, 
will not suffer abuse because he is lucid, 
eloquent, witty, philosophical, grammatical and 
deeply appreciative of the great potential in 
an alert and informed democracy. It is even 
possible that a candidate possessed of all these 
qualities may be considered a better President 
than one possessed of none of them. 

New York City Murray Baron 


KUDOS 


Congratulations on the way THE New LEADER 
maintains its high standards. It gives me more 
fresh insights and background than I find in 
any other single publication. 

New York City Quincy Howe 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 
wen ag the usual, plus North Africa, Yugostavia, Ay 
Ger Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ire 
A different kind of trip for the young in spirit who Gon" t 
want to be herded around. All expenses $1335. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Boy L) Pasadena, Calif. 











THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee 


Presents 


“JEWISH LIFE TODAY— 
Its Origin and Growth” 
A course of study to explore 
the main trends of Jewish life 


12 Thursday evenings 


Nov. 14, 1957-Feb. 6, 1958 
at Atran Center 
25 E. 78th St., N.Y.C. 


Lecturer—Hyman B. Bass 
Exec, Dir., 


Congress of Jewish Culture 


Registration fee—$5 
payable fo: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2,N.Y. 
Course brechure available 

















CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks' notice is required 
for all changes of address. Include your 
old address—or address label, 


NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 











Doors Open 9:30 A.M. ROXY GOth St & 7th Ave. » Cl 7-6000 
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This Laxative is | 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... .remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Christmas! Bah! Humbug!” 


The man in the wheel chair leaned into the resolutely on—working in motion pictures and 
microphone. “Christmas!” he snarled. “Bah! making public appearances for nearly twenty 
Humbug!’ And, as they had in Christmases past, years more. 

millions of young listeners chilled at the mental No question but that Lionel Barrymore was 
picture of the baleful Scrooge. one-of-a-kind. Yet the qualities so richly com- 


bined in him exist in a large measure among all the 


It was a Christmas institution, back in the , . 
: 170 million of us who call ourselves Americans. 


Forties, this annual reading of Charles Dickens’ 


classic. Its reader was something of an institution They’re why we are what we are, why our 
himself. In his turbulent lifetime he had been an country is one of the strongest on earth. And 
unsuccessful painter but a good amateur second- why there is no wiser investment than en invest- 
baseman, a composer whose music was played by ment in America—through U. S. Savings Bonds, 
the New York Philharmonic, and a model for which guarantee the safety of your savings, up to 
Frederick Remington. any amount, and the rate of your return. Start 


buying Bonds today, through Payroll Savings or 
where you bank. And hold on to them! 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every 
Series E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 


Tomost people, though, he was Lionel Barrymore, 
the actor, and they loved him. 


He was both crusty and kindly (he loved 


reading “A Christmas Carol”), adventurous, stub- 3-4% interest when held to maturity. It earns higher 
bornly independent in thought and outlook. And interest in the early years than ever before, and 
game as they come. Although an accident in matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold your old 
1936 imprisoned him in a wheel chair, he went E Bonds, too. They earn more as they get older. 
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The U. S,. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





LAST CHANCE! to cet one oF THESE BOOKS 
FREE WITH A NEW LEADER XMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. 


You can have all three for your library by treating three friends to The New Leader for a year 
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THE NEW CLASS 


By Milovan Dijilas ; 7 ALBERTO MORAVIA 
THE HUNGARIAN 


REVOLUTION 
Edited by Melvin J, Lasky 
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HERE'S HOW: For each friend you stake to a one-year Christmas Gift Subscription to THE NEw 
LEADER ($6), you can have a FREE copy of The New Class or The Hungarian Revolution or Five Novels 
by Alberto Moravia. Any one of these important books is a handsome addition to your library—and you 
can get all three by giving just three of your friends THE New Leaper for a year. If you are the extra- 
generous type, or have the books already, we'll be glad to send the books to your friends, too, along with 
their NEw LEADER subscriptions. Either way, we'll mail out attractive holiday gift cards and handle all post- 
age—no matter how many Gift Subscriptions you order! This offer is limited to new subscriptions (no 
renewals) in the United States and Canada, and will be withdrawn on Christmas Day. 


OREMEAEAEAELES TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY! 48% 
THE NEW LEADER 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


PLEASE I enclose $.... for .... Christmas Gift Subscriptions at $6 each* to the friends listed. 
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(*Add $1 for Canadian Gift Subscriptions) 








